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though it is not in itself an inspiring topic, has hardly received 

as much attention as it deserves. It is true that the works here 
to be passed under review are not of the first class either as literature 
or as historical presentations. On the other hand, the day is, or should 
be, past when the larger periods of human history can be treated in 
isolation. It is as much the business of the ancient historian to have 
some knowledge of what really constituted the classical heritage of the 
Middle Ages as it is the duty of the medievalist to understand some- 
thing of the achievement of Greece and Rome. It so happens that, 
when the scholars of the earlier medieval period desired to acquaint 
themselves with the main features of the old pagan Mediterranean 
world and of the early Christian Era, it was chiefly to the historical 
works of the fourth and fifth centuries that they turned. This circum- 
stance alone seems reason enough to justify consideration of a topic 
to which most students of ancient history pay little heed. The his- 
torical compositions with which we are concerned are without excep- 
tion compilations, but it is well to remember that the writing of 
large-scale histories had gone out of fashion several centuries earlier. 
Abridgments of Livy were already replacing the original work in the 
age of Hadrian, if not before, and after Tacitus Latin historical writ- 


[iv historical literature of the Late Roman Imperial Age, even 


1 A paper read at the annual meeting of the American Historical Association held at 
Washington, D.C., on December 28-30, 1939. 
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ings are either epitomes or brief surveys or else they are collections 
of biographies rather than histories in the stricter sense. It was Sue- 
tonius, not Livy or Tacitus, who most profoundly influenced succeed- 
ing generations; and this means not merely that lives of famous or 
infamous persons continued to be composed but that the historical 
epitomes and short surveys had a strongly biographical cast. The 
sole exception, in fact, to this broad generalization is Ammianus 
Marcellinus, and no one would maintain that his book, admirable as 
it was, exerted any influence in the centuries that followed. 

It may be instructive to refer at the outset to Cassiodorus. In 
the manual that he composed for the monks of Vivarium there is a 
chapter on historical works, which is headed significantly enough, 
“De historicis Christianis.’”* These are the authors and books that 
he enumerates: Josephus’ Antiquities of the Jews and Jewish Wars, 
both of which Cassiodorus caused to be rendered into Latin; Eusebius- 
Rufinus’ Ecclesiastical History; Orosius’ History against the Pagans; 
the Ecclesiastical Histories of Sozomen, Socrates, and Theodoret, 
which were translated into Latin in shortened form by Epiphanius 
at the request of Cassiodorus; the Chronicles of Eusebius-Jerome, 
Marcellinus Comes, and Prosper; and, finally, the literary histories 
by Jerome and by his continuator, Gennadius. Now this is a very 
modest historical library, especially when we consider the remarkable 
size of the book collection at Vivarium. The absence of pagan his- 
torians from the list is also noteworthy. Several possible explanations 
of this scanty historical equipment suggest themselves. It may be 
that by the middle of the sixth century, when Cassiodorus wrote his 
treatise, the fourth-century epitomators, not to speak of earlier his- 
torians, were hard to come by. On the other hand, as Cassiodorus’ 
primary purpose was to guide his readers in biblical and theological 
studies, he may have purposely excluded books, apart from Josephus, 
not written from the Christian point of view. The opening remarks 
of chapter xvii in the first book of the Jnstitutiones rather suggest 
that this was the case; yet we also know that his attitude to non- 
Christian writers in general was more liberal than that of most of his 
contemporaries. Whatever be the truth—and indeed both explana- 
tions just put forward may be correct—the books enumerated by 

2 Cassiodorus Institutiones (ed. R. A. B. Mynors) i. 17. 
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Cassiodorus for the most part became the most popular and frequently 
copied historical works in monastic libraries for centuries after his 
time. 

Before we pass to our main topic, one author of an earlier genera- 
tion requires brief mention. The Chronicle composed by Eusebius of 
Caesarea was basic and is constantly used either in its original form 
or more usually in Jerome’s Latin version by chroniclers and historians 
of the fifth and sixth centuries. Only a little less important was his 
Ecclesiastical History, whose greatest value lay in its extensive docu- 
mentation. Eusebius’ achievement in correlating pagan, Jewish, and 
Christian chronology was more accurate and more complete than 
anything previously attempted. In the Ecclesiastical History his aim 
was to illustrate as fully as possible the early centuries of church his- 
tory by inserting as many citations from his sources, including official 
records, as possible. He was not a great historian, if by that term we 
mean an author who achieves a well-rounded picture of an epoch, in 
which the importance of individual persons and episodes are justly 
appraised as larger or smaller parts of a whole and in which certain 
broad philosophic concepts serve as a guide through the maze of 
history and as an aid for the reader toward a true interpretation. But 
he ranks high among the humbler and then, as in our own time, far 
more numerous inquirers of whom George Meredith must have been 
thinking when he declined Thomas Carlyle’s invitation to turn from 
writing fiction to writing history. “‘ ‘Carlyle,’ said Meredith, ‘do you 
know what historians remind me of?’ ‘No.’ ‘They are like a row of 
men working in a potato field with their eyes and noses turned down 
in the furrow, and their other end turned towards Heaven.’’* 

Historical literature in Latin from the last decade of the fourth to 
the middle of the sixth century—or, in other words, from the death 
of Ammianus Marcellinus to the Gothic History of Jordanes—consists 
of a large number of annalistic compilations and a smaller group of 
more literary works. Even in the latter some of the characteristic 
features in earlier historical writings, for example, set speeches placed 
in the mouth of leading personages, have disappeared almost entirely. 

§D. A. Wilson and D. Wilson MacArthur, Carlyle in Old Age, p. 359. I think it 


probable that Meredith, consciously or subconsciously, had in mind a passage in 
Aristophanes (Clouds 191-94). 
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The result is a loss of ethos, a quality that we find, though in a varying 
degree, in all the more notable historical authors of Greece and Rome; 
for although Livy, for instance, may be open to criticism on various 
counts, no fair-minded reader of his pages will deny that he has given 
us a consistent and convincing picture of the national Roman char- 
acter and of the achievement of Rome as a unifying, and in some ways 
indeed a civilizing, force in Mediterranean history. The annalistic 
works composed in the Late Imperial period consist of a few pagan 
treatises and of a somewhat larger group of Christian chronicles. The 
pagan epitomists have other characteristics in common besides their 
brevity. Not only in Eutropius and Aurelius Victor, but also in Rufius 
Festus, although his Breviarium has as its main aim to sketch the 
steps by which Rome acquired her eastern provinces, the biographical 
approach to history is very marked. The characterization of the early 
Roman emperors is the conventional one which can be traced back 
ultimately to Tacitus and Suetonius. Tiberius in Eutropius is a 
man “gravi crudelitate, scelesta avaritia, turpi libidine.’’* Aurelius 
Victor’s estimate is of the same type, but a little more circumstantial. 
Nero is even more obviously drawn as the conventional tyrant. Again 
there is often a complete ignorance of historical development, to use 
no stronger term. The same writer, Rufius Festus, who says of Ar- 
menia that it was lost by Nero and recovered by Trajan, even more 
astonishingly alludes to the three Punic wars with the words “‘ter 
Africa rebellavit.’’> Victor is not so crassly ignorant as this, but he 
too confines himself to a brief mention of Roman disasters at Parthian 
hands and says not a word about Corbulo or the settlement of the 
Armenian question in a.p. 66. He is also fond of moralizing, perhaps 
a legacy from the rhetorical schools. People, we learn, had high hopes 
of Caligula, but things turned out very differently when he came to the 
throne, “‘as though in accordance with a law of nature which ex- 
pressly (ex industria) changes good men to bad, cultured men to 
boors, and so on.’’® On Aurelian’s death his troops sent to Rome and 
asked the senate to choose a successor. ‘Thus both sides vied with 
one another in modesty and restraint (pudore ac modestia), a virtue 
rare among men especially in questions of this kind, and almost un- 
4 Eutropius vii. 11. 1. 


* Rufius Festus xx. 1; iv. 3. 6 Aurelius Victor De Caesaribus iii. 5. 
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known among soldiers.”’ In Eutropius we observe an utter lack of 
interest in the inner history of the later Republic. The Gracchi 
and the constitutional issues of the years 60-49 B.c. are completely 
ignored, and of Sulla we are merely told that he composed the com- 
monwealth. And, when we are informed by a writer who lived under 
a fourth-century despotism that Julius Caesar “began to act more 
irresponsibly (insolentius) and against established Roman liberty 
(contra consuetudinem Romanae libertatis)”’ and that he was responsible 
for actions that were kingly and almost despotic, we seem to see young 
Eutropius declaiming his first suasoria on tyrannicide to an approving 
teacher!® Still, with all his shortcomings, Eutropius is the best of these 
pagan abbreviators of history. His chronology is fairly accurate, 
though he lapses into vagueness here and there; he occasionally intro- 
duces a brief mention of occurrences outside the history of Rome, as 
when he states that in the very year in which Rome defeated the 
Latins Alexandria was founded by Alexander the Great. A little later 
he also refers to the early treaty between Rome and Egypt. The 
De Caesaribus is the only genuine treatise by Aurelius Victor, but 
there are three others, all quite short, which have come down to us 
under his name. The Origo gentis Romanae is a worthless little com- 
pilation about legendary Rome down to Romulus and Remus. Its 
author has the same fondness for fantastic etymologies that we find 
a little later in Fulgentius and Martianus Capella. The De viris illus- 
tribus begins with Proca, king of Alba, and ends with Antony and 
Cleopatra. It is composed in the concentrated and depressing style 
of a biographical dictionary, and its historical value is slight. Thus, 
for instance, the writer says of Cicero, “praetor Ciliciam latrociniis 
liberavit,” which suggests confusion of the Lex Gabinia with the Lex 
Manilia and a telescoping of Cicero’s support of Pompey in 66 and 
his governorship of Cilicia fifteen years later!!° The Epitome de Caesari- 
bus, though it purports to be an abbreviation of Aurelius Victor’s 
book, contains matter not found in the earlier work and in addition 
continues the lives of the Caesars from Valentinian and Valens down 
to Theodosius I. The influence of the rhetorical schools and the desire 
to furnish them with suitable material for their exercises are apparent 
7 Ibid. xxxv. 11. 9 Ibid. ii. 7. 3; ii. 15. 


8 Eutropius vi. 25. 1. 10 Ps,-Victor De viris illustribus 81. 3. 
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in the obiter dicta that the author puts into the mouth of emperors 
or their subjects. The subsequent fate of these compilations, as sug- 
gested by their presence or absence in medieval library catalogues and 
by the number of extant manuscripts, is not without interest. The 
most widely read was Eutropius. The Epitome de Caesaribus comes 
next; it was used by Servatus Lupus and Christian of Stavelot in the 
ninth century, and there is ample evidence for its continued popu- 
larity." The De viris illustribus, too, seems to have enjoyed a fair 
success, but the use of Rufius Festus was probably rather restricted. 
Least known of all, it would appear, was the De Caesaribus and the 
Origo gentis Romanae. That the Epitome was greatly preferred to the 
genuine Victor was no doubt due to two causes: its author continued 
the lives down to Theodosius and added a good deal of anecdotal 
material which enlivens Victor’s rather dry presentation, though con- 
tributing nothing of historical value.” 

The majority of Christian chroniclers are content to follow the 
lead of Eusebius, though with less success and less authority. Indeed 
their works are for the most part conscious continuations of Jerome’s 
Latin version of Eusebius. They are, in short, lists of kings, rulers, 
and magistrates chronologically arranged, with occasional sentences 


or brief paragraphs recording notable events in a given year. The 


11 See Lupus’ letter to Charles the Bald. This is No. 37 in Léon Levillain’s edition 
(Les Classiques de l'histoire de France au moyen dge, p. 10). For Christian of Stavelot cf. 
my article in Harvard Theological Review, XX (1927), 135. Christian also appears to 
have known the De viris illustribus (cf. ibid., p. 136). 


12 For the evidence of the medieval library catalogues the reader should consult Max 
Manitius, Handschriften antiker Autoren in mittelalterlichen Bibliothekskatalogen 
(Zentralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen, Beiheft 67), where the information is listed under 
individual authors. It is not suggested that this information is final or definitive; but 
it is sufficiently copious to justify general inferences regarding the relative popularity of 
these works in the Middle Ages. Eutropius survives in four or five manuscripts, and 
the catalogues record seventeen of various dates, from the tenth to the fourteenth 
century, and a dozen from the fifteenth, most of these last being from Italian collec- 
tions. Our present text of Rufius Festus is based on five manuscripts, but the Breviarium 
is unknown in medieval book lists before the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. The 
genuine treatise by Victor is preserved in only two manuscripts; the De viris illustribus 
and especially the Epitome survive in a good many more. Our text of the Origo gentis 
Romanae depends on the same two codices that contain the genuine Victor. In the 
catalogues only a work on the Caesars is found. Of the eleven cases recorded by Mani- 
tius, four show by their description—a Caesare usque ad Theodosianum—that the 
Epitome is meant. This circumstance, coupled with the evidence from Lupus and 
Christian, seems to me to make it very probable that most, if not all, the entries in 
Manitius refer to the Epitome. 
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Chronicle by Prosper of Aquitaine is a little more ambitious and con- 
sequently more valuable than most. It contains a substantial amount 
of biblical material, and it is not built up simply round the names of 
rulers, but often approaches the form of a running commentary on 
events. Prosper also includes references to literary events, like the 
birth and death of authors and the madness and death of Lucretius, 
his source being Jerome, and in the imperial section of his Chronicle 
he inserts paragraphs on various heresies. Here his authority seems to 
have been Augustine. It is, moreover, significant that the fullest treat- 
ment is reserved for Pelagianism and Semipelagianism, still a very 
burning question in Gaul in Prosper’s day. The work of Sulpicius 
Severus is in a rather different category. In the only surviving manu- 
script it is called Chronica, but it is a continuous narrative divided 
into two books. The first is devoted to biblical history down to the 
Babylonish Captivity; the second covers the long period from the 
fifth century B.c. to the author’s own time, but Sulpicius omits that 
part of the story contained in the Gospels and Acts of the Apostles 
as too sacred to abbreviate or tamper with. In its literary character, 
therefore, the book belongs to the same category as Eutropius’ 
Breviarium; it is a short history, not a chronicle. Brief though it be, 
it is the best piece of historical narrative written during the century 
that we are considering. Sulpicius twice informs his readers that he 
has used secular or pagan sources; unhappily he does not particular- 
ize.'3 He also alludes to an anonymous treatise on Babylonian chro- 
nology, and he was familiar with Acts of Martyrs of the Diocletianic 
persecution, but does not cite from them lest his book become too 
long.'* He is at great pains to fix the chronology of persons and events 
as precisely as possible.!© Where the evidence is conflicting and there 
is no way of determining where the balance of probability lies, he 
leaves the matter open." That he is not always right when he thinks 
that he has solved a problem matters little, in view of his genuine, 
scientific desire to obtain and probe all the evidence that he can. 
Thus he devotes a lengthy passage to the regnal years of Samuel and 

13 Severus i. 1. 4; ii. 14. 6; the phrase is mundiales historict. 

M Ibid. ii. 5. 7; ii. 32. 6. 

Cf, ibid. i. 3. 5; i. 15. 2; i. 28. 7; i. 29. 7; i. 36. 3; i. 40. 1; i. 46. 5; ii. 27. 

16 Thid. i, 28. 7. 
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Saul and finally accepts the testimony of Acts 13:21 on this point. 
This, as a matter of fact, was an old crux. Several centuries after 
Severus it was taken up again by the Venerable Bede, who first 
accepted the same solution as Severus, but subsequently revised it.” 
In another case he not unreasonably exonerates the author of III 
Kings from the charge of making an error and attributes the cor- 
ruption to the carelessness of successive generations of copyists.'® His 
method is seen at its best in the sections devoted to the history and 
date of Esther and Judith. Esther, we are told, lived in the time of 
Artaxerxes, but there were two kings of that name. Severus concludes 
that she flourished under the younger Artaxerxes; for Ezra wrote at the 
time of Artaxerxes the Elder, and it would be extraordinary if Ezra 
had failed to mention so illustrious a woman. Judith is reported to 
have lived after the Captivity, but under which Persian 'ruler is 
doubtful. He is called Nabuchodonosor, but Severus could find no 
Persian king of this name after the Captivity. Many thought that the 
king was Cambyses, but Judith’s heroic deed occurred in the twelfth 
year of the ruler’s reign, whereas Cambyses ruled only seven years. 
Severus therefore concludes that the Persian monarch was Ochus and 
that Bagoas in Judith is the same man who is mentioned in secular 
authorities as Ochus’ contemporary.'® The same rational approach 
that he used in this and in other cases of disputed chronology we find 
elsewhere in Severus’ book. The first bird sent by Noah out of the 
Ark when the waters subsided was a raven. It did not return to the 
Ark, and Severus explains this by suggesting that the bird could not 
resist the lure of the corpses left behind when the flood receded.?° 
Or again, he remarks of Ezra that he did nothing to rebuild Jerusalem, 
“thinking, I believe, that it was a more important task to reform a 
people of corrupt manners.’’! One of the most remarkable passages 
in the Chronica occurs where Severus, who had been trained in his 
younger days in Roman law, reproduces in his own words the penal 
ordinances of the Jews. Jacob Bernays long since compared Severus’ 
version with the Hieronymic translation of Exodus and pointed out 

17M. L. W. Laistner, Bedae Venerabilis Expositio Actuum A postolorum et Retractatio, 
pp. xv-xvi, 57, 131. 

18 Severus i. 40. 2. 20 Ibid. i. 3. 3. 

19 Ibid. ii, 13-14. 21 Ibid. ii. 10. 5. 
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that Severus’ summary is written in a precise legal phraseology worthy 
of the best third-century jurists. Indeed, the passage would have sug- 
gested to Severus’ educated readers a comparison with the early ordi- 
nances of Roman law.” In the last section of his book Severus stands 
out as a strong supporter of orthodoxy. Just as Cicero had alluded 
to members of his own political party as nostri, so Severus uses 
nostri and noster of those who were orthodox and opposed to Arius 
during that long and bitter doctrinal controversy.?* To the student 
of ecclesiastical history the best-known passage in our author is prob- 
ably the concluding portion, in which is preserved the only contem- 
porary account of Priscillian and Priscillianism. While strongly dis- 
approving of the heresiarch and his tenets, Severus is unsparing in 
his criticism of Priscillian’s chief accusers and bitterly opposed to the 
calling-in of the secular authority: ‘‘It was a monstrous and unheard 
of crime that a secular judge should pass judgment on an ecclesiastical 
offense.’’*4 We cannot doubt, even if we admit that some of his indig- 
nation was caused by the discourteous treatment meted out to Martin 
of Tours by Ithacius and others, that Severus staunchly upheld the 
authority of the church and of her appointed representatives. But 
this only makes more remarkable the severe strictures that he passes 
on some of the clergy in his time. The unjust and rapacious behavior 
of the Levites is held up as a warning example to ministers of the 
church. He concludes his account of the Diocletianic persecution by 
remarking that ‘‘the martyrs vied with one another in rushing into the 
glorious contests, and in those days martyrdoms with a glorious 
death were sought after more greedily than men now seek bishoprics 
with base ambitions.” Surprise has sometimes been expressed that 
Sulpicius Severus’ Chronica had so little success. The book survives 
in a single manuscript of the eleventh century, and it is mentioned 
only once in a medieval library catalogue; a copy existed at Murbach 

2 The brilliant essay of Bernays, which first appeared in the publications of the 
Prussian Academy and was reprinted in the Gesammelte Abhandlungen, ed. Hermann 


Usener (Berlin, 1885), II, 81-200, is still quite indispensable. For the passage from 
Exodus see ibid., pp. 132-40. 


23 Severus ii. 39. 1 and 2; ii. 44. 1 (noster Foegadius). 


24 Ibid. ii. 50. 5: “‘SSaevum esse et inauditum nefas, ut causam ecclesiae iudex 
saeculi iudicaret.” 


% Ibid. i. 23. 5-7; ii. 32. 4. 
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in the Vosges in the ninth century.* The commonest explanation put 
forward of the book’s lack of popularity is that Severus’ elegant and 
compressed style did not appeal to the literary taste of the earlier 
Middle Ages, when the more rhetorical and embellished periods of 
Orosius, Fulgentius, or Martianus Capella were greatly admired. But 
is not this a very weak argument? Why, if it were true, did Eutropius’ 
Breviarium enjoy such success? And did Jerome’s Letters written in 
a Latin of all but Ciceronian purity owe their appeal only to the author- 
ity of the author? Jacob Bernays doubtless went too far in seeing 
veiled allusions to contemporary abuses in Severus’ narrative of Old 
Testament history. And yet besides the two passages already men- 
tioned there is the fierce denunciation of Gallican clergy in his day 
with which he concludes his account of Priscillian and his own chron- 
icle.2”’ Thus it may be suggested that the real reason why Severus’ 
Chronica was virtually forgotten until the days of the Humanists 
was his critical spirit, shown in various ways but most clearly, and 
for his reputation most disastrously, in his censure of church dig- 
nitaries.”® 

If posthumous popularity were proof of greatness, then assuredly 
Orosius would rank among the leading historical writers of all time. 
The best of his modern editors speaks of the immensa codicum copia— 
there are some two hundred extant manuscripts of the Historia adver- 
sus paganos—and Manitius lists one hundred and eight copies in 
medieval library catalogues.”® Allusions to, or quotations from, Oro- 
sius in medieval authors are innumerable. In recent times there has 
not been wanting, among a certain school of historiographers whose 
dogmatism is usually in inverse ratio to their actual knowledge, a 
tendency to belaud Orosius as an author who, whatever his faults, 
made some attempt to compose a world-history. Yet the opposite 
judgment of one critic—Kriiger, who is better qualified than most to 
express an opinion—that Orosius’ History against the Pagans is not 
history at all but apologetic is a good deal nearer the truth. Orosius 
is completely under the domination of his thesis. Now, while it is 


26 Manitius, op. ctt., p. 234. 27 Severus ii. 51. 8-10. 


28 Severus’ reputation as a hagiographer, of course, did not suffer. His Life of 
St. Martin of Tours earned an immediate and lasting success. 


29 Op. cit., pp. 243-47. 
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perfectly true that every man is entitled to write the kind of book 
that he wishes, it is also true that the reader has the right to form 
his own judgment of the finished product. And, since Orosius, what- 
ever his ultimate purpose, professed to write history, we are justified 
in appraising the historical worth of his book. He had undertaken 
its composition at the suggestion of Augustine, whose disciple he was. 
Its purpose, briefly stated, was to demonstrate that the pagan asser- 
tion that the disasters which befell the Roman Empire in the opening 
years of the fifth century were due to the Romans’ neglect of their 
national gods and religion was false by showing in some detail how 
earlier civilizations had suffered or even been submerged under dis- 
asters no less great than those that threatened Rome in Alaric’s day. 
The first book, after a geographical introduction, portrays the earlier 
history of the Mediterranean area down to the reputed date of Rome’s 
foundation. The second deals with Persian history after Cyrus, Greek 
history to Cunaxa, and Roman affairs down to the Gallic invasion of 
387 B.c. Book iii is devoted to the wars of the Diadochs; Book iv, 
to the history of Rome down to the destruction of Carthage. The 
remaining three books are in the nature of things concerned almost 
wholly with Roman history. Orosius no doubt deserves credit for 
weaving together in the earlier part of his work the political and mili- 
tary experiences of different Mediterranean states, but there was 
nothing startlingly new in this. Quite apart from the fundamental 
work of Eusebius on pagan, Jewish, and Christian chronology, other 
far earlier authors had taken as their theme a subject wider than the 
history of a single state or a single epoch. The first five books of 
Herodotus are a survey, in part at least inspired by the earlier re- 
searches of Hecataeus, of divers countries making up the huge Per- 
sian Empire. Hellenistic writers, like Timaeus and, to a less extent, 
Polybius, had composed their histories on a grand scale, and even 
Diodorus, poor creature though he may have been, had attempted a 
universal history. Of these, Polybius alone was consciously writing 
under the influence of a philosophy of history, though he did not al- 
ways follow its guidance very consistently. Orosius, in common with 
other men of his age, was influenced by a mystical belief in numbers. 
There is a special virtue in the number 7, so his history is divided 
into seven books. It was 1,164 years from the refoundation of Babylon 
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by Semiramis to its destruction by the Medes and 1,164 years from 
the foundation of Rome to its capture by Alaric. The dreams and 
number symbolism in the Book of Daniel afford further material for 
the historian’s ingenuity. It is a natural result of Orosius’ purpose 
that he stresses the ghastly events of the past and, as De Labriolle 
wittily remarks, parades a kind of museum of historical horrors, before 
which Orosius’ contemporaries would blush at their own complaints.*° 
In spite of Orosius’ avowed aim in writing his book, we might make 
every aliowance for his bias and find his work a notable achievement 
in historical composition, if he could be shown to be accurate in his 
presentation and, in the absence of great critical powers, at least to 
have treated his sources with respect. Only too often the opposite is 
true. He used Justin’s abbreviation of Pompeius Trogus extensively, 
yet time and again we find him embellishing his authority: with sen- 
sational additions or imagined psychological explanations. He alludes 
to the authority of Livy—actually what he used was an abbreviation 
of Rome’s greatest historian—and then proceeds to misquote or mis- 
understand him. Livy, for instance, had related that, when in 491 B.c. 
Romans and Volscians were at war, the Romans suffered a famine, 
the Volscians were visited by a pestilence. Orosius makes the Romans 
experience both disasters. His mistakes are very numerous, and there 
is here only room to cite a few typical examples. Hannibal is made 
to march from the Pyrenees to the summit of the Alps in nine days, 
whereas Livy had written that the Punic army reached the top of 
the Alps from the foot on the ninth day. Livy alludes to a certain 
Q. Terentius Culleo who was present at Scipio’s triumph; Orosius 
transforms this person into Terence, the poet, who was not born until 
about fifteen years later! Through misunderstanding Eutropius, Oro- 
sius makes the Romans suffer two separate defeats on the Trebia. 
Galerius is said to have committed suicide, although Orosius’ source, 
Eusebius-Rufinus, related this felo de se of one of Maximin’s officers. 
Constans is confused with Constantius and made to march to war 
against Persia. Here again the error is apparently due to a careless 
reading of Eutropius. Gaugamela, we are told, is situated near Tarsus 
(apud Tarsum); it is not clear whether this is crass ignorance of geog- 
raphy or a confusion with the Battle of Issus, although the historian 


30 Pierre de Labriolle, Histoire de la littérature latine chrétienne (2d ed.), p. 585. 
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had briefly described this battle in an earlier chapter. According to 
Eusebius-Jerome an earthquake in the early years of the emperor 
Constantius had destroyed many cities in the eastern provinces. 
Orosius changes the multas of his authority into plurimas, and this 
kind of alteration is very frequent and characteristic of Orosius’ sen- 
sational but unhistorical method.*! Our last example, too, is instruc- 
tive, because in it we can compare Orosius with his contemporary, 
Rufinus. The latter, in narrating the death of Valentinian II by hang- 
ing, remarks, ‘‘causis etiam nunc latentibus,’’ but adds various beliefs 
currently held about the occurrence. The most popular was that 
Arbogast was responsible, but others thought that Valentinian was 
driven by despair to take his own life, and there were certain bishops 
to testify to Arbogast’s innocence. Now this method of suggesting 
that the truth was in doubt, while giving rumors common at the time 
of the event, is honest and has its parallel in Herodotus, Thucydides, 
Livy, and elsewhere. But Orosius makes a circumstantial murder 
story out of his materials, which recalls the detective fiction sponsored 
by the Crime Club! ‘Through the treachery of Arbogast, they say, 
Valentinian was strangled and then was hung up by a rope so that 
people might think he had committed suicide.’ 

When Orosius deals with contemporary events, he is often exceed- 
ingly vague. He has recourse to phrases like ut aiunt, ut quidam ferunt, 
ut alia tradit opinio, ut fertur, which suggest that he is using oral 
traditions or oral sources of information. This is, of course, nothing 
new—the same thing is found in the classical historians—but we need 
to be sure of two things if we are to have confidence in the author’s 
narrative: his critical faculty and the reliability of his witnesses. 
That the former is frankly deficient in Orosius has been demonstrated 
by a number of examples; the latter is much harder to estimate. Still, 
to judge by the character of the information supplied, the intelligence 
or even truthfulness of Orosius’ informants was not usually of high 
caliber. There is one striking exception. The account and eulogy of 
Athaulf is based on oral testimony obtained from a highly placed 
saul. To me it reads far more convincingly than Orosius’ other char- 
acterizations, and it is not, so far as I am aware, contradicted by evi- 

31 Orosius ii. 5. 6; iv. 14. 3; iv. 19. 6; iv. 14. 7; vii. 28. 13; vii. 29. 6; iii. 17. 1; vii. 29. 5. 

2 Ibid vii. 35. 10. 
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dence from other sources.** The phenomenal success of Orosius’ His- 
tory is not difficult to explain. It isvery readable; its style is sufficiently 
rhetorical to satisfy the prevailing taste of his early medieval readers; 
its scope is wide and its information, though too often inaccurate, is 
copious; but, above all, it was undertaken at the behest of Augustine 
and gave practical expression to, or rather illustrated, however im- 
perfectly, one facet of his many-sided philosophic theory. We can 
only regret that he could not intrust the task that he wished done to 
a more highly trained and profound intelligence. 

The popularity of Rufinus’ Ecclesiastical History rivaled that of 
Orosius in the Middle Ages. Books i-ix are a compressed and not 
always accurate rendering of Eusebius; Books x and xi are Rufinus’ 
own contribution and cover the period from 324 to 395. “The tenth 
and eleventh books we have compiled partly from the traditions of 
our forebears, partly from what our own recollection had embraced, 
and these two books like two little fishes we have added to the loaves 
described above,” that is, the History of Eusebius.*4 Rufinus is ad- 
mittedly a careless translator. Since we are here concerned only with 
his place as a historian, we must confine ourselves to Books x and xi. 
Even in the case of these, it is still a moot point whether they were 
really as original as Rufinus claims. But even if Rufinus was heavily 
indebted to Gelasius of Caesarea, there remains enough of what is 
indisputably his own work to allow us to form some judgment of his 
historical method and value. He gives us an occasional glimpse of 
his informants. There are the monks of the desert with some of 
whom he had conversed. There is Theodorus, who as a stripling had 
suffered torture at the time of the Antioch riots under Julian the 
Apostate. Rufinus does not indeed introduce long speeches into his 
narrative, but he does enliven it with short passages in oratio recta, 
for example, when he relates the scandalous trial of Athanasius for 
magic or the conversation between that remarkable man and Con- 
stantius. Or, again, he reproduces what purports to be the actual 
prayer of Theodosius at the critical point of a battle.** He is staunchly 

83 Ibid. 43. 2-8. Orosius met his informant in Bethlehem when both men were on 
a visit to Jerome. 

34 Rufinus #.H. (ed. Th. Mommsen), p. 952, 9-12. 

% Ibid., pp. 983-84, 986-87, 1038 (11-15). 
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orthodox, as appears especially in the passages devoted to Athanasius 
and Arius. Unlike Severus, however, he employs the word nostri in 
a general way to signify Christians as distinct from pagans. The west- 
ern half of the Empire he ignores almost entirely, although he does 
record the election of Ambrose as bishop of Milan. He is very partial 
to miracles, as when he describes the finding of the True Cross by the 
Empress Helena or tells the story of the temple columns in Pontus 
that were placed in position by superhuman agency after the human 
builders had failed to set them up.** We may fully agree with Momm- 
sen that Rufinus is a valuable source for the earlier Christian legends 
and for events contemporary with his own life and that in respect 
both of reliability and of lively descriptive power there are few pas- 
sages in the extant literature of that age as good as the chapters in 
which Rufinus relates the rooting-out of the Serapis cult in Egypt.*’ 
He had lived for six years in that country, and his narrative is based 
on his own observations as an eyewitness. That he is less sensational 
than Orosius I have had occasion to show already by reference to an 
incident told in both authors. Rufinus’ story of Helena and the True 
Cross suggests a comparison with Sulpicius Severus, who narrates 
the whole episode with a remarkable economy of phrase in eighteen 
lines. Rufinus’ account is nearly three times as long; for, apart from 
the fact that he writes more diffusely than Severus, he inserts pic- 
turesque details, such as that the site on which the Cross was found 
had been previously occupied by a shrine of Venus, or that the in- 
scription in three languages placed on the Cross of Christ had also 
been discovered. Moreover, the circumstances by which it was de- 
termined which of the three crosses was the True Cross are told briefly 
and impersonally by Severus. Rufinus introduces the bishop Macarius 
and reproduces his prayer. He tells us further how the wood of the 
Cross and the nails became relics, and how Helena invited the virgins, 
in whose care some of these relics were left on the site, to eat with her 
and with exemplary humility waited on them herself. The whole of 
this passage and the narrative of Egyptian events to which I have 
already referred seem to me to illustrate both the strength and the 
weakness of Rufinus as a historian. Given a congenial topic, he writes 
descriptive passages with the skill of a good reporter who records his 


% Tbid.. pp. 969 ff., 975-76. 37 Ibid., pp. 1025-35. 
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own observations or, failing that, has enough imagination to bring a 
scene vividly before the eyes of his readers. On the other hand, he 
is less critical or more credulous than Severus, although we must not 
forget that Severus, who in the Chronica writes with great restraint, 
though not with disbelief, when dealing with miraculous occurrences, 
was also the biographer of St. Martin of Tours. In the Life of that 
saint Severus displays as implicit a faith in the miraculous as any of 
his contemporaries. 

It is not my intention to enter into so dangerously controversial a 
subject as the miracles recorded in this age. But two points are 
worth stressing. The attitude of rationalist historians, especially of 
the nineteenth century, was certainly futile and unscientific. How- 
ever much they may themselves have disbelieved miracles, they 
should have remembered that to the men of the early Christian cen- 
turies and of the Middle Ages these supernatural occurrences were a 
reality which affected their lives and conduct. In consequence they 
deserve serious and indeed sympathetic treatment by the modern in- 
quirer who would seek to understand the minds of men in those ages. 
Second, belief in miracles—always excepting those connected with 
Christ Himself and those of the Apostolic Age—only became wide- 
spread in the later fourth century and then rapidly found its way 
into literature of all kinds. This fact has been well brought out by the 
greatest living authority on the subject, Pére Delehaye, who finds 
the chief reason for this greater credulity in the growth of monasticism 
and more particularly in the ascetic practices of the monks, accom- 
panied as they often were by visions and by a belief on the part of 
the masses in the healing powers of persons endowed with especial 
sanctity.** 

Very brief mention must suffice for two other histories. About 
A.D. 489 Victor, bishop of Vita, published an account of the Vandal 
persecutions in Africa between 428 and 484. Two-thirds of this nar- 
rative are an eyewitness’s record. The author also introduces official 
documents, for instance, several of Huneric’s edicts and the libellus 
fidei drawn up by Eugenius, bishop of Carthage. Victor’s book is not 
pleasant reading, for it is a blood-curdling tale of atrocities. Yet the 
passionate indignation of its author, though it may make him a little 

38 Cf. Analecta Bollandiana, XX XVIII (1920), 73 ff. 
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less than fair to the Arian persecutors of orthodoxy, gives this little 
history a vivid freshness that we miss in much of the other historical 
writing put out in the later Imperial Age. It is a valuable record of 
episodes about which our other sources tell us little. In spite of a 
certain seeking after rhetorical effect and occasional solecisms in the 
language, the total effect is more moving than the cold-blooded and 
more studied narrative of Orosius in his more horrifying passages. 
The Gothic History of Jordanes, although it was not published until 
the middle of the sixth century, deserves notice as an early attempt 
to compose the national history of one group of the invaders who 
overran the western Empire. Jordanes betrays some admiration for 
Rome and for emperors like Theodosius I and Justinian. Unlike the 
other historical works that we have considered, the Gothic History 
contains speeches of some length, notably an address put in the 
mouth of Attila. It is, however, a mere abbreviation of a much longer 
lost work by Cassiodorus, and the fact that it is now our only source 
for much of our knowledge of the Goths must not blind us to its 
poorness as a historical compilation. We may even question whether 
Cassiodorus’ larger work was comparable to national histories like 
Gregory of Tours’ History of the Franks or Paul the Deacon’s History 
of the Lombards. 

To sum up: the historical writing of our period, if it lacks both 
originality and distinction, is not contemptible. It stresses the value 
of chronology; and, while it contents itself in the main with compila- 
tion, at its best it displays reasonable and even critical use of the 
materials with which it works. The ancients at least never forgot that 
the writing of history is an art—it is only in our own time that it 
is too often debased to the status of an inexact science—and conse- 
quently much importance was always attached to language and liter- 
ary form. Apart from the chronicles, which for the most part are too 
jejune in their treatment, all these historical works show, though in 
a varying degree, the influence of the rhetorical schools. Nearly all 
are written in good correct Latin. Only Victor of Vita commits oc- 
casional barbarisms which make his book a valuable source for stu- 
dents of vulgar Latin; while Jordanes is frankly uncouth, not so much 
because he has confused vernacular with literary Latin as because 
the Goth has not acquired a complete mastery over the language of 
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the western Empire. Yet our final conclusion must be that historical 
composition, either for the interest of its subject or as a literary ex- 
ercise, was not highly regarded in the fifth century as it had been 
in the Hellenistic Age or in the first century of our era. The intellec- 
tual achievement of the century and a half from Ambrose to Caesarius 
of Arles is to be seen rather in the more direct service of religion and 
the church, in apologetic, polemic, expository, and hortatory works. 
If the greatest humanist and scholar of his age had carried out his 
half-formed plan, then this period might have had one history worthy 
to rank as a literary and intellectual performance with the best that 
it has to offer in other fields of literature. Jerome in the opening 
chapter of his Life of Malchus writes: 

I have purposed—if the Lord gives me life and if my detractors cease to 
persecute me who am now a fugitive and shut off from the world—to write 
a history from the advent of our Savior down to our own time, from the 
Apostles to the dregs of our age, and to describe how and through whom 
Christ’s Church came to birth, how growing up it waxed by persecutions and 
was crowned with martyrdoms; and how after reaching the Christian Emper- 
ors it became yet greater in power and wealth, but declined in virtues. 


Who would not gladly exchange Jerome’s latest works, his anti- 
Pelagian tracts and even his unfinished commentary on Jeremiah, 
for the history which he had projected some twenty-five years before, 
soon after he took up his residence permanently in Palestine? 


CorNELL UNIVERSITY 




















THE INTRODUCTION TO THE ARGONAUTICA 
OF VALERIUS FLACCUS 


ROBERT J. GETTY 


of Valerius Flaccus”! I attempted to show that W. Meerum Ter- 

wogt in his pamphlet entitled Quaestiones Valerianae (Amster- 
dam, 1898) was right in believing that Vespasian, who is invoked at 
the beginning of the poem, was already dead and that consequently 
the Argonautica was begun ca. A.D. 80 under Titus. However, in bas- 
ing my argument upon verses 5-21, I refrained from obscuring it by 
intruding a full discussion of textual matters. What I printed was 
generally the orthodox text, which differed but slightly from that 
adopted by modern editors, for it was, as it stood, adequate to my 
immediate purposes. I have reserved for this second article the con- 
sideration of problems which concern certain readings and some of 
their implications. These can be best examined by reference to my 
previous text, to which I have added the first four lines of the poem, 
in order to include Valerius’ complete Introduction within the dis- 
cussion. 


[: A paper entitled “The Date of Composition of the Argonautica 


Prima deum magnis canimus freta peruia natis 
fatidicamque ratem, Scythici quae Phasidis oras 
ausa sequi mediosque inter iuga concita cursus 
rumpere flammifero tandem consedit Olympo. 
Phoebe, mone, si Cymaeae mihi conscia uatis 5 
stat casta cortina domo, si laurea digna 
fronte uiret; tuque o, pelagi cui maior aperti 
fama, Caledonius post quam tua carbasa uexit 
Oceanus Phrygios prius indignatus Iulos, 
eripe me populis et habenti nubila terrae, 10 
sancte pater, ueterumque faue ueneranda canenti 
facta uirum. uersam proles tua pandit Idumen 
(namque potest): Solymo nigrantem puluere fratrem 
spargentemque faces et in omni turre furentem. 
ille tibi cultusque deum delubraque genti 15 


1 Class. Phil., XX XI (1936), 53-61. 
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instituet, cum tu, genitor, lucebis ab omni 

parte poli, neque erit Tyriis Cynosura carinis 

certior aut Grais Helice seruanda magistris, 

tu si signa dabis. sed te duce Graecia mittet 

et Sidon Nilusque rates. nunc nostra serenus 20 
orsa iuues, haec ut Latias uox impleat urbes. 


1 natis N, nautis VS 10 habenti X* 02, etc., habent V (add. s.l. V2 sua) S 13 potest 
X? 11, potes VSC 17 erit Heinsius, in VS Tyriis....carinis Friesemann, tyrias.... 
carinas VS 19 tu si Bury, seu tu VS sed Caussin, seu VS (tu si....sed probat Hous- 
man ad Manil. 1. 657) 


A. VERSE 1 


Here most editors and commentators? since Pius (Bologna, 1519) 
concur in rejecting nautis for the humanistic emendation natis found 
in Vat. Lat. 1653 (N) and also in the second hand of Vat. Chig. 
1936, H.V. 172. They may object, like Langen,* that, with nautis 
in the text, deum is left hanging; or they may argue that nats with 
deum is vouched for by passages‘ like iii. 504-5 reges | dis genitos; 
ili. 668-69 cetera diuum | progenies; iv. 438 nouimus et diuis geniti 
quibus; v. 503-4 deumque | nos genus; Ap. Rh. iii. 365-66 as 5é Kal 
@Adou wavres, cou suvérovrar ératpor, | dBavatwy vies Te Kai viwvol 
yeyaaou, ete.® 

The tendency to consider that dewm must qualify the last word in 
the line has led, of course, to this rejection of the offending nautis,® 
for which, indeed, no real defense is put up by those who, like Maseri- 
us, adopt the lame explanation that the deities are Pallas and Juno. 
Here tribute must be paid to Christopher Bulaeus, who remembered 
that Valerius with his prima is thinking of the Argonauts as the first 


2 Except Carrio (1565) and his followers like Alardus and Bulaeus (1630), as well 
as G. J. Vossius (Inst. orat. iv. 1. 11) and Caspar Barth (on Claud. Bell. Goth. 1 and 
Praef. rapt. Pros. 4). Vossius says distinctly, dubium videtur, num Deum cum nautis 
cohaereat, an freta, quod magis placet and goes on to reject the conjecture natis. 


3 Nautis ...., quod si servamus, deum non habet quo referatur. 


4 All these refer to the Argonauts. The Greeks who fought against Troy are alluded 
to in 1. 553 as proceres natosque deum. 


5 T.e., Pind. Pyth. iv. 12 nudéocow vabrats (cf. 184); Theocr. xxii. 29 Oedy pida réxva; 
Catull. Ixiv. 23 deum genus; Manil. i. 415 deos; Sen. Med. 227 prolem deum; Stat. 
Theb. iii. 518, Ach. ii. 77 semideos reges; Theb. v. 373 semideum heroum. 


6 Heinsius remarks, [lectionem] putidam mehercules et inelegantem, quaeque limatissimi 
Poématis exordium mire perplerum atque inconcinnum reddit. Scaliger took a similar 
view (Poet. 6), principium vero, quod (ut ait Pindarus) illustre oportet esse atque luculen- 
tum, mazrime est insuave. 
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sailors to venture upon the sea for any considerable distance’ and that 
they were profaning therefore the private property of its own deities. 
This idea was as present to the mind of the poet in i. 632 sacros fluctus, 
as to that of Albinovanus Pedo® aliena quid aequora remis | et sac- 
ras uiolamus aquas, diwumque quietas | turbamus sedes? To these 
two passages, which Bulaeus aptly cites, I would add Stat. Theb. ix. 
342-43 sacrum amnem, sacrum—et miser experiere!—deumque | al- 
trices inrumpis aquas as irrefragable evidence that deum freta is a 
natural and intelligible phrase for Valerius to apply to the sea be- 
fore the first sailors trespassed upon it. He might well have had 
in mind these lines of Pedo, which describe the voyage of Germanicus 
amid the terrors of the same unknown sea which was afterward trav- 
ersed by Vespasian.° 

The restoration of nautis to the text is now seen to be not merely 
unobjectionable but necessary if Valerius, like Statius and Silius, is 
to follow the example of Vergil and Lucan in calling attention to his 
subject at the very beginning of his poem in the most precise language 
possible. He announces his intention of celebrating in verse the Argo 
(fatidicam ratem), its voyage (prima deum freta peruia, e.g.s.) and its 
crew. Are the latter, then, to be designated by deum natis or by 
nautis? Remembering that nautae in the appropriate context is the 
poetical equivalent of Argonautae in hexameter verse,!° we must choose 
to believe that the poet would naturally use this word at the begin- 
ning of an Argonautica and that we shall hear in good time of the fact 
that the Argonauts were incidentally demigods. Here their epithet is 
grammatically magnis, but it is obvious that the line contains a double 
hypallage such as Servius indicates in Verg. Aen. vi. 268, ibant obscuri 


7 Summers (A Study of the ‘‘Argonautica,"’ Cambridge, 1894, p. 67) is not quite exact 
in saying, ‘‘[Valerius] is continually forgetting that, according to his own account, Argo 
is the first ship built.”” It is more likely that the poet follows the view of Diodorus Sicu- 
lus iv. 41. 1, namely, that the Argo was the first ship worthy of the name, for formerly 
men had employed crude boats and rafts. Contrast i. 607, 625-32, and v. 472 prima cari- 
na, where the Argo is referred to apparently as the first of all ships, with ii. 108-11, 
285-87, 658-61, vii. 259-62, and even viii. 5, where other small vessels are mentioned. 
That Valerius, however, intended the Argo to be the first ship to undertake any con- 
siderable voyage is clear from i. 75, 169, 246-47, and 599-600. 


8 Sen. Suas. i. 15. 21-23. ® Val. Flacc. i. 7-9. 


10 Dureau de Lamalle in his translation ({Paris, 1811], I, 93) observes, “‘Argonautes, 
matelots d’Argo, se dit en latin nautae.”” Cf. Verg. Ecl. vi. 43-44 Hylan nautae quo 
fonte relictum | clamassent and Stat. Theb. v. 395 ingentes patuere in fulmine nautae. 
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sola sub nocte per umbram. They are the first sailors who ever set forth 
upon the magna freta (cf. ll. 65-66 infra, where Jason was aware sese 
odiis immania cogi | in freta), and braved the wasti discrimina ponti 
of 37 infra. The hypallage is necessary on metrical grounds, if prima, 
which logically qualifies nautis, is to come first as the key-word of the 
whole poem. 
With nautis in the first line of the Argonautica, the following pas- 

sage in Statius’ Genethliacon Lucani now assumes new importance: 

cedet Musa rudis ferocis Enni, 

et docti furor arduus Lucreti, 

et qui per freta duxit Argonautas, 

et qui corpora prima transfigurat.™ 


Most interpreters agree with Vollmer that the third line, on account 
of its position between verses referring to Lucretius and to Ovid, 
refers to Varro of Atax and not to Valerius. The few facts hitherto 
known about Varro" have generally led scholars to the belief that his 
poem was a translation of the Argonautica of Apollonius Rhodius. 
Now Statius’ line has nothing in common with the beginning of Apol- 
lonius’ epic except the very slight similarity of language between 
Ilévrovo kata ordua'® and per freta, while on the other hand the re- 
semblance of per freta Argonautas to Valerius’ freta peruia nautis is 
much more strongly marked. It is reasonable to demand from Sta- 
tius a reminiscence of the beginning of an Argonautica, because his 
following line suggests so aptly the opening of Ovid’s Metamorphoses, 
in noua fert animus mutatas dicere formas | corpora. | 

Any critic, however, who would like to believe that Statius is allud- 
ing to the Argonautica of Valerius Flaccus, has to take into account 
the mention of the author between Lucretius and Ovid. If such a 
theory calls to its aid the homoeoarcton of et gui and/or the careless- 
ness of the scribe of the Matritensis, whom Poggio once called zgno- 
rantissimus omnium uiuentium,' in order to transpose verses 77 and 

Mt Silu, ii. 7. 75-78. 


2 E.g., that his Argonautica was in four books (Probus ad Verg. Georg. ii. 126) and 
that the two lines preserved in Sen. Contr. vii. 1. 27 follow Ap. Rh. iii. 749-50 very 
closely. 

13 Vs, 2. 


14 In a letter to Francesco Barbaro (see A. C. Clark, ‘‘The Literary Discoveries of 
Poggio,’’ Class. Rev., XIII [1899], 125). 
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78, the insuperable difficulty remains that at the time of Lucan’s 
birth Calliope is speaking only of the poet’s predecessors whom he is 
to surpass, and there is accordingly no place in her list for Valerius. 
In the passage of Ovid’s Amores to which Statius owes something, 
earlier and contemporary Roman poets are mentioned in the follow- 
ing order: Ennius, Accius, Varro, Lucretius, Vergil, Tibullus, and 
Gallus. It cannot be known definitely whether Varro’s Argonautica 
appeared before or after the De rerum natura, but the question 
whether it is Ovid or Statius who is at fault in the relative placing 
of the contemporary poets Varro and Lucretius is not important in 
the present investigation. If a future editor of the Siluae wishes to 
make Statius agree with Ovid, he can do so more easily by transposing 
lines 76 and 77 than by tampering with the order of the couplets in 
the Amores; and such a transposition would have at least the neatness 
of making the Lucretian phrase corpora prima‘ follow immediately 
after a mention of its author. 

It would appear, then, that the first line of Varro’s Argonautica 
contained some verbal suggestion of per freta duxit'’ Argonautas and 
that it was Valerius’ model. This belief is encouraged by Ovid’s words 
Varronem primamque ratem quae nesciet aetas,'® which must refer 
to the beginning of Varro’s poem as certainly as Tityrus et segetes 
Aeneiaque arma legentur!® to the first lines of the Bucolics, Georgics, 
and Aeneid. From these data it may be reasonably conjectured that 
Varro’s first line resembled Argo prima ratis quae duxit per freta nautas. 
Though the scholia on Ap. Rh. i. 4 remark rairny 5é Néyouar (’Arod- 
hwvids TE Kal Pepexvdns) mpwrnv vadv yeyerjo#a, Apollonius nowhere 
says so. Varro by introducing primus at the commencement of his 
poem departs from Apollonius,?° and may have set the fashion to be 

15 j, 15. 19-30. Statius’ furor arduus Lucreti recalls Ovid's sublimis Lucreti. 


16 i. 61 [of atoms] corpora prima, quod ex illis sunt omnia primis (note that the Ovidian 
epithet of corpora is noua). 

17 Cf. Ovid. Trist. ii. 489 is quoque Phasiacas Argon qui duxit in undas. 

18 Amores i. 15. 21 (cf. Val. Flacc. v. 472 prima... . carina). 

19 Ovid. Amores i. 15. 25. 

20On the other hand, the reader of Apollonius comes at vs. 4 xpiceov uera Kas to 
a mention of the object of the voyage. The fleece seems to have been mentioned early 
in Varro’s poem, according to Ovid (Amores i. 15. 22 aureaque Aesonio terga petita 


duct and Ars amat. iii. 335-36 dictaque Varroni fuluis insignia uillis | uellera), but it is 
ignored by Valerius in his exordium. 
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followed by Roman poets from Catullus onward.”! Catullus’ illa ru- 
dem cursu prora imbuit Amphitriten,” then, introduces a new item in 
the extant poetical tradition of the legend. 

It may be concluded, therefore, that since Varro’s opening line, as 
reconstructed from the ioint evidence of Ovid, Statius, and Valerius 
Flaccus, bears no similarity to the beginning of Apollonius’ epic, the 
argument that he translated his Greek original is considerably in- 
validated. 

B. Verse 10 


The text presents no further difficulty before verse 10, where the 
habent of the tradition has been corrected in the easiest possible man- 
ner to habenti by some Italian scholar or scholars of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. My belief is that habenti is an emendation belonging to a class 
of corrections which seems to have been entered by some humanist 
in a copy of V** and which appears not only in M, N, and other de- 
scendants of V, but also in X and O among the apographa Sangallensia, 
for the third hand of X and the second of O enter these readings with 
considerable regularity in Book i.24 This unknown corrector, as might 
be expected from a scholar of the period who possessed some learning, 
is usually right in dealing with obvious errors in the tradition, but 
sometimes he makes a tempting alteration without understanding the 
meaning of what is before him; as, for example, when in 63 infra, which 
in VS is et dabat externo libentia mella ueneno, he changes libentia to 
liventia rightly and externo to hesterno wrongly.* 

Every edition of Valerius has paid this humanist the compliment of 
adopting his facile correction in verse 10 with little or no examination 
of its merits; in fact, the only modern editors who mention it as an 

21 Especially if the Argonautica is to be considered on Ovid’s authority (see p. 263 
supra) as prior to the publication of the De rerum natura of Lucretius and therefore a 


work of Varro’s youth. Cf. the more definite testimony of Prop. ii. 34. 85 haec quoque 
perfecto ludebat Iasone Varro. According to Jerome, the poet was born in B.c. 82. 


2 Ixiv. 11. Cf. Ovid. Am. ii. 11. 1; Met. vi. 721; viii. 302; Trist. iii. 9. 8; Manil. i. 
413; Lue. iii. 193-97, vi. 400-401, etc. 


23 For a fuller discussion of this matter see my pamphlet, The Lost St. Gall MS. of 
Valerius Flaccus (Aberdeen, 1934), p. 12. 


2 Externo is defended by Housman in Class. Rev., XIV (1900), 468-69, and in his 
note on Manil. v. 478. 
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emendation are Thilo and Kramer. The poet, like Vergil (Georg. iii. 
8-9 temptanda uta est, qua me quoque possim | tollere humo), Horace* 
(Carm. i. 1. 29-32 me doctarum hederae praemia frontium | dis mis- 
cent superis, me gelidum nemus | nympharumque leues cum Satyris 
chori | secernunt populo; ibid. iii. 2. 21-24 uirtus, recludens inmeritis 
mort | caelum, negata temptat iter uta, | coetusque uolgaris et udam | 
spernit humum fugiente pinna), Propertius (iii. 1. 9 quo me Fama 
leuat terra sublimis), and Ovid (Met. xv. 147-51 cuuat ire per alta | as- 
tra, wuuat terris et inerti sede relicta | nube uehi.... | palantesque 
homines passim ac rationis egentes | despectare procul), wishes to leave 
the earth and human contacts upon it and for this reason beseeches 
the dead Vespasian to take him up to heaven. 

Now the earth, which Horace calls uda and Ovid an iners sedes, 
is described by Valerius as nubila habens, according to the easiest 
necessary emendation of the manuscript tradition. The reader who 
recollects such phrases as Lucretius’ nubila caeli”” will wonder why 
clouds are now to be regarded as a possession of earth rather than of 
heaven. It is true that they are lower than the abode of the gods 
(Verg. Ecl. v. 56-57 candidus insuetum miratur limen Olympi, | sub 
pedibusque uidet nubes et sidera Daphnis),?* but so are the heavenly 
bodies, which certainly do not belong to the earth; and Ovid has 
just been quoted to the effect that an aspirant to Olympus must leave 
this very iners sedes terrarum before he rides upon a cloud. 

Another objection is the weakness of habenti. It is true that Ovid, 
when speaking of Io in captivity, remarks proque toro terrae non sem- 
per gramen habenti | incubat infelix;?? but it is natural to think of 
grass as an attribute of the ground.*° Vergil, however, employs a more 
striking verb than habet when he says wmida [tellus] maiores herbas 
alit, which Ovid copies elsewhere.*! But to regard the clouds as at- 

*% Vs. 10 is not the only Horatian reminiscence in this passage; cf. 13 with Carm. 
i. 6. 14 puluere Troico nigrum. 

271. 6; ef. Verg. Georg. iv. 166, Aen. xii. 367, and see Valerius himself in i. 466-67. 

28 Cf. Claud. Pan. dict. Manl. Theod. Cons. 206-10 and Bell. Goth. 180. 

® Met. i. 633-34. 


30 Cf. Ovid. Trist. v. 1. 32 gramina campus habet and Tac. Dial. 40 indomitus ager 
habet quasdam herbas laetiores. Of course, Jupiter gave the earth grass, according to 
Ovid. Met. ii. 407-8 dat terrae gramina, frondes | arboribus. 


5! Georg. ii. 251; Met. xiv. 690. 
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tributes of earth is, as we have seen, a very different matter and one 
for which I can find no parallel. 

If, then, it is inept to speak of the earth as having or possessing 
clouds, what connection between nubila and terra was there in 
Valerius’ mind? Here I am indebted to two friends, Mr. S. F. Bonner 
and Professor A. Y. Campbell of the University of Liverpool, for 
having independently of each other suggested alenti for habenti. The 
habent of VS may have been reached through the stages of alent and 
then of halent through confusion with halitus or halo.*? This confu- 
sion is suggested by the idea contained in the first words of Verg. 
Georg. ii. 217-19 (a passage which is quite clear about the distinction 
between exhalations of mist and the natural growth of grass): quae 
[sc. terra] exhalat nebulam fumosque uolucres | et bibit wmorem et, cum 
uolt, ex se ipsa remittit, | quaeque suo semper uiridis se gramine uestit. 
Ovid, like Vergil, suggests that the earth produces rather than 
possesses mist in Met. i. 603-4 [Iuno] non fluminis illas [nebulas] | esse 
nec umenti sensit tellure remitti. 

The adoption of alenti in the place of the pointless habenti now 
brings Valerius into conformity not only with Vergil but also with 
the exponents of Panaetius and his Stoic views, where exhalations of 
the earth are being discussed. Cicero observes, placet enim Stoicis eos 
anhelitus terrae qui frigidi sint, cum fluere coeperint, wentos esse; cum 
autem se in nubem induerint .... , tum te fulgores et tonitrua exsis- 
tere.*3 In discussing this passage Professor A. S. Pease mentions part 
of what I might call the best possible exegesis of Horace’s uirtus udam 
spernit humum. 


accedit, ut eo facilius animus euadat ex hoc aere quem saepe iam appello, 
eumque perrumpat, quod nihil est animo uelocius, nulla est celeritas, quae 
possit cum animi celeritate contendere. qui si permanet incorruptus suique 
similis, necesse est ita feratur, ut penetret et diuidat omne caelum hoe, in quo 
nubes imbres uentique coguntur, quod et umidum et caliginosum est prop- 


ter exhalationes terrae.*4 


82 Mr. Bonner calls my attention to Hor. Serm. i. 3. 11-12 habebat saepe ducentos, | 
saepe decem seruos, where Bentley unsuccessfully emended habebat to alebat from one 
manuscript which had halebat. But the contexts are entirely dissimilar. 

33 De diu. ii. 44. 


34 Tusc. disp. i. 19. 43. Note sub fin. [animus] aletur et sustentabitur isdem rebus, 
quibus astra sustentantur et aluntur. 
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Seneca remarks, illa pars ima et wicina terris densa et caliginosa est, 
quia terrenas exhalationes receptat. . . . . inferiora quoque tepent, pri- 
mum terrarum halitu, qui multum secum calidi adfert.**> But the most 
convincing defence of alenti is perhaps Cicero’s eiusdemque [terrae] 
exspirationibus et aer alitur et aether et omnia supera.* 


C. VerssEs 11-21 


One conclusion that emerged from the argument in my earlier 
paper*? regarding the date of composition of the poem was that pan- 
dit, which is the reading of VS, should be retained in verse 12. Conse- 
quently it should be understood that Domitian was actually writing 
his poem on the Jewish war at the time when Valerius was composing 
his invocation. Now when pandit is read, the parenthesis namque po- 
test in verse 13 is pointless; and it would be equally so with Gryphius’ 
emendation pandet. Indeed, it is only with pandat that it could be 
tolerated, but pandat has no authority earlier than the Aldine edition. 
This is a dilemma with three horns! The way to a solution lies in a 
reference to the manuscripts again and in the realization that, though 
it has had a long reign in the editions of Valerius, potest is itself only 
an emendation. Kramer is the only modern editor to inform his read- 
ers that it is not what is in the manuscripts, and I have found for it 
somewhat older authority than Pius, whom he suggests.** 

But if potest is pointless, potes, though vouched for by VSC unani- 
mously, is in this place a sheer impossibility. Here the note of Heinsius 
is helpful, for, while not admitting potes, he cites a number of parallels 
for it. These are ii. 489-90 adnue meque, precor, defectaque Pergama 
monstris | eripe, namque*® potes; vii. 241 sed magis his miseram, 
quoniam potes, eripe curis; Hor. Epod. xvii. 45 et tu, potes nam, solue 
dementia, and (where the verbal similarity with the lines of Valerius 


3% Nat. quaest. ii. 10. 2-3, whence such phrases as Prudent. Cath. ii. 5-6 caligo ‘terrae 
scinditur | percussa solis spiculo. 


36 Nat. deor. ii. 83. 37 Op. cit., p. 58. 

38 Potest, as I observed in The Lost St. Gall MS., p. 17, is probably due to an early 
corrector of X, the manuscript which Poggio copied in his own hand from S. The same 
variant readings are found in Luc. vii. 719, where potes is right. 

39 W. A. Baehrens in his ‘‘Zum Prooemium des Culex,’’ Philologus, LX XXI (1926), 


372-73, observes, ‘‘Denn es ist lingst und oft darauf hingewiesen worden, dass der 
Anschluss mit nam(que), enim ~ yap fir den Hymnenstil typisch ist.” 
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under consideration is especially striking) Verg. Aen. vi. 365-66 eripe 
me his, inuicte, malis: aut tu mihi terram | inice, namque potes. Con- 
sideration of these passages must show clearly that namque potes is 
not only what Valerius wrote but that it has also been displaced 
from its true position in verse 11, where it was preceded by the exhor- 
tation eripe. The eye of the scribe of the archetype wandered from 
potes to the word of similar appearance, pater, which must have stood 
originally in verse 13 appropriately enough after proles tua in verse 
12.4° Or, with the completion of the address to Phoebus, he was 
anxious for Vespasian to be called sancte pater with the least possible 
delay and accordingly brought these two words up to their position 
in VS. 

The interjection o of verse 7 requires that a noun or adjective in 
the vocative case*! should follow, as in Langen’s examples, viz., i. 215, 
ii. 274-75, and Verg. Georg. i. 12-14. For this reason E. Baehrens’ 
conjecture wenerande must be admitted in verse 11, though it was 
made in ignorance of the facts. To him it was a second epithet for 
pater and was intended to apply to the living Vespasian, but it has 
even more force when understood of a dead and deified emperor.” In 
the only other passage where Valerius uses wenerandus—namely, viii. 
181-82 meminique, 0 Tiphy, tuorum | saxa per illa, pater, memini, 
uenerande, laborum—the similarity of the language will be observed, 
and it will be remembered that Tiphys was carried off by disease at 
the beginning of Book v. Venerande, then, is anticipatory of sancte 
pater in verse 13, and pater can be understood with it as well as with 
sancte because of the sound rhetorical principle whereby that which 
precedes may be inferred from that which follows.‘ It is indeed ex- 

40 For similar transpositions of two half-lines see Housman’s notes on Manil. iv. 257- 
58 and v. 480. The parent and grandparent of V and S were probably both written in 


insular script (see The Lost St. Gall Ms., pp. 31-33), where confusion of r with s is fre- 
quent and that of a with o may occur. 


41 Or a participle, as in iv. 553 o terras fama uenture per omnes (sc. Iason). 


42 Phillimore (Class. Phil., V [1910], 420 n.) mentions that uwenerandus is applied to 
Alexander the Great by Quintus Curtius (iii. 6. 16). Tom Antongini (in his La Vita 
segreta di Gabriele d’ Annunzio, p. 118) tells how in a letter to Pascoli concerning Car- 
ducci, who had just died, the hero-poet wrote, ‘“Ti prego di baciare per me la fronte 
veneranda,”’ 

43 For the varieties of synecdoche classified as e praecedentibus sequentia and e se- 
quentibus praecedentia see Quint. viii. 6. 19 and my edition of Lucan I (Cambridge, 1940), 
p. lv. 
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ceedingly appropriate for the deceased emperor of hallowed memory 
to be called first wenerande and then sancte, for these two epithets sug- 
gest each other.** (Valerius may well have had in mind Culez, lines 
25-26, Octaui uwenerande, meis adlabere coeptis, | sancte puer,* and it 
seems highly probable that in Tibull. ii. 5. 48-44 illic sanctus eris, 
cum te ueneranda Numici | unda deum caelo miserit indigetem, uene- 
randa should be emended to uwenerande, as Lucien Miiller once sug- 
gested.) Furthermore, facta can afford to lose weneranda. Despite 
phrases like weneranda uetustas,** facta without weneranda in Valerius 
adequately renders x\éa in Ap. Rh. i. 1 apxopevos oéo, PotBe, madat- 
yevéwy Kréa Gwrav | uvnoouat.*? 

Another advantage secured by adopting these suggestions is that 
tu (7) is balanced by uwenerande (11) and proles tua (12) by sancte pater 
(13), just as ¢ibc (15) and tu (16) are emphasized by genitor (16).*8 

E. Baehrens, followed by Peters, *® rightly objected to the asyndeton 
in verse 13 and inserted ac after Solymo. In this he was more successful 
than Gifanius and Carrio, who conjectured Solymoque nigrantem 
against the evidence of iv. 697 quies, nigrantia quam iam. Observing 
that et is frequently postponed in Valerius, Schenk]? with even greater 
simplicity inserted this conjunction after Solymo; but I would suggest 
that et is more appropriate after nigrantem, where it may have fallen 
out more easily on account of the ending -¢é. In order to link nigran- 


44Cf. such contexts as Mart. iii. 69. 7 wenerandaque sanctaque uerba. 


4. Baehrens in an article entitled ‘Zur Uberlieferungsgeschichte und Kritik der 
Opuscula Vergiliana’”’ (Fleckeisens Jahrbiicher [1875], p. 145) proposed pater for puer 
here and fero for puer in vs. 37 haec tibi, sancte puer, memorabimus. The severe and un- 
merited remark of Schanz (Ges. d. rém. Lit., II, 13, 88, n. 3), ‘Mit verwerflicher Willkir 
hat zweimal Baehrens dieses puer beseitigt, Vs. 26 durch pater, Vs. 37 durch fero. Es 
ist selten ein Text mit grésserer Schonungslosigkeit behandelt worden als dieser Culex 
von Baehrens’”’ (a remark discarded by Hosius in his fourth edition of 1935), takes no 
account of the fact that pater in verse 37 is actually the reading of Camb. Univ. Kk, 
v, 34 (saec. x), and that it is strongly supported by Valerius. If pater is the right 
reading in this Culex passage, important and far-reaching conclusions, which I hope to 
develop in the near future, follow with regard to the date and authorship of that poem. 


46 Luc. ix. 987 and x. 323. 
47 Of. Verg. Ecl. iv. 26 heroum laudes et facta parentis. 


48 W. A. Baehrens (op. cit., p. 374) observes “die charakteristische Wiederholung des 
Pronomens (tu....tu....tu; tibt....tibi....tibt; te....te....te usw.), welche 
die Anrede erst wirklich in einere héhere Sphire riickt.’’ 


49 De C. Valerii Flacci vita et carmine (Kénigsberg, 1890), p. 9 n. 
50 Stud. zu den Argonautica (Vienna, 1871), p. 77. 
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tem ....fratrem effectively with wersam ....Idumen, the conjunc- 
tion should either precede the whole phrase Solymo... . fratrem or 
else follow nigrantem; if it comes between Solymo and nigrantem, the 
emphasis is thrown wrongly on Solymo.... puluere. Similarly, as 
Schenkl observes, in ii. 53 quanta quotiens et Palladis arte, et is the 
conjunction which introduces the new exclamation and quanta et quo- 
tiens would be ‘‘natiirlich zu verbinden.”’ Et in the third place and in 
the same position within the line occurs not only in ii. 53 but also in 
i. 89.5! This, then, is the easiest remedy for the asyndeton. Heinsius’ 
uersa .... Idume in verse 12 would deprive Domitian of an explicit 
allusion to the title of his poem.” 

Now that the asyndeton in verse 13 has been cured, both Idumen 
and sancte pater should be followed by a comma. In the complete 
sentence uersam . . . furentem Valerius contrives to allude incidentally 
to both Titus and Domitian in the same breath; for, as I remarked in 
my earlier article, “in order to avoid giving offense to either brother 
he preferred to address his invocation particularly to their dead 
father.’ Therefore ille .... instituet, with its further reference to 
Titus and to a contemporary intention of his, amplifies this mention 
of Vespasian’s sons and therefore should be separated from verse 14 
by a colon rather than by a period. Ille . . . . instituet has this definite 
connection with what precedes, but it certainly has none with what 
follows and accordingly should itself be terminated by a period. 

The temporal subordinate clause cum tu,54 genitor, lucebis ab om- 
ni | parte poli qualifies in its turn not what precedes but what fol- 
lows, namely, the remark that when Vespasian becomes a constella- 
tion he will discharge the functions both of the Little Bear in directing 
Phoenician sailors and of the Great Bear in serving as a guide to the 
Greeks. In verse 17 Heinsius’ erit is the obvious correction for V’s 
unmetrical in, for the future indicative cannot be left to the imagina- 

51 Other instances of et in the third place are v. 12 and viii. 29. See Thes. ling. Lat., 
V, 2, 897-98, for this practice from Catullus onward. 

8 And, if wersa has its strict temporal signification, nigrantem and spargentem are 
not true present participles. 

53 Op. cit., p. 58. 

54 Tu, the reading of V’S and consequently of the archetype, should certainly be 


preferred to the humanistic iam which appears in MN and in the majority of editions, 
except (since 1863) those of Bury and Kramer. 
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tion. The usual emendation® of in has been the enim of P?; but, though 
neque enim is comparatively frequent in Valerius, it is weak here 
without a future verb. Yet, though enim appeared in later times as a 
humanistic emendation, I have little doubt that it played a part in 
the earlier history of this passage and that the scribe of the parent 
of VS misread erit as enim (just as in iii. 672 the scribe of V wrote down 
enim and then immediately entered the correction erit above the line), 
and probably transcribed it by the insular symbol, which V and 8S both 
ignored (just as in iii. 210 S overlooked it while V wrote enim in full). 
How, then, did in creep into the tradition? In the same line Friese- 
mann*® altered the tyrias....carinas of VS to Tyriis.... carinis 
appropriately enough, as a dative is required because of seruanda. My 
theory is that the scribe of the parent of VS found a dative but failed 
to appreciate its construction. He, therefore, tried to make the rele- 
vant part of verse 17 depend upon certior by means of a preposition 
followed by the accusative case,*” and the most convenient preposition 
for him to insert was in. But, if he found tyriis .... carinis before 
him, why was he not content to retain it as an ablative after in, from 
which he could have extracted tolerable sense? Heinsius, who appar- 
ently realized this argument, suggested the dative singular Tyriae 
.... Carinae; but modern editors have preferred Friesemann’s solu- 
tion. Tyrtis Cynosura carinis has the advantage of being a reminis- 
cence of Luc. iii. 218-19 has ad bella rates non flexo limite ponti | cer- 
tior haud ullis duxit Cynosura carinis, but Valerius is by no means 
fond of transcribing the nouns of Lucan’s verse endings according to 
the number assigned them by the latter poet; compare, for instance, 
Lue. iii. 511 fulgens tutela carinas with Val. i. 301 fulgens tutela cari- 
nae.*® Since a choice has to be made between the singular and the 
plural, I consider the former more likely. If it is adopted, Valerius is 
found to have attempted an arrangement which is exactly the reverse 
of that adopted in Ovid. Fast. iii. 107-8 [quis senserat] esse duas Arctos, 


5s Except in the case of Kramer, who adopted the iam of his teacher Sudhaus. 
56 (oll. crit. (Amstel., 1786), p. 68. 
57 Cf. ii. 57 certus ad talia (i.e., onueta ) Titan. 


58 Also Luc. i. 528 per inane faces and Val. i. 569 per inane facem (plural changed to 
singular); Luc. ix. 679 spirare ueneno and Val. vi. 157 spirans....uenenis (singular 
changed to plural). 
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quarum Cynosura petatur | Sidoniis, Helicen Graia carina notet? 
where the plural Sidoniis is followed by the singular Graia carina.*® 

For aut in verse 18 in the sense of neque compare 1. 166-67 neque 
enim Telamon aut Canthus et Idas | Tyndareusque puer mihi uellere 
dignior Helles, where I am minded likewise to alter enim to erit. 

The sense, then, from cum tu, genitor to magistris is an entity; and, 
if tu st signa dabis is added to it, the subordinate force of the cum- 
clause is otiosely repeated in different words and the symmetry of the 
whole passage ruined. This Housman did not see in his note on Manil. 
i. 657, where, however, he rightly explained certior seruanda as being 
equivalent to seruanda est tamquam certior. He recommended neque 
enim Tyriis Cynosura carinis | certior aut Grais Helice seruanda magis- 
tris, | tu si signa dabis; sed te duce Graecia mittet | et Sidon Nilusque 
rates. Here we must hasten to absolve Valerius from the suspicion of 
permitting so feeble and pointless an afterthought as sed... . rates, 
which is neither in his manner nor in that of any respectable poet. Tu 
si... rates is a balanced recasting of cum tu... . magistris and con- 
tains, like the preceding sentence, a protasis and an apodosis. 

Editors recognized long ago that in verse 19 the sew... . seu of 
VS is corrupt. For the first seu followed by tu, Bury’s emendation 
tu st is better paleographically than Gronovius’ sz tu; for the second I 
have no hesitation in proposing sub. Lest anyone, like the copyist 
who permitted it to escape from the tradition, should think that sub 
te duce is not Latin, I recommend a consultation of Thes. ling. Lat., V, 
2316-29, and the comparison of i. 269 sub te... . magistro® and vii. 
418 te sub teste. Had Orosius this passage of Valerius consciously or 
unconsciously in his mind when he wrote tranquilla sub Vespasiano 
duce serenitas rediit?® 

With nautis restored to its rightful place in verse 1, the text of 
verses 7-20 should read as follows: 

tuque 0, pelagi cui maior aperti 
fama, Caledonius post quam tua carbasa uexit 


Oceanus Phrygios prius indignatus Iulos, 
eripe me populis et alenti nubila terrae, 10 


58 Valerius is not averse to such variations of number in his parallel clauses; cf. 
v. 599-600 non frustra magna superbo | dicta uolant .... et uocem paria arma sequuntur. 


69 So Verg. Aen. viii. 515. 61 Adu. pag. vii. 9. 1. 
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13a namque potes, ueterumque faue, uenerande, canenti 
facta uirum. uersam proles tua pandit Idumen, 
lla _ sancte pater, Solymo nigrantem et puluere fratrem 
spargentemque faces et in omni turre furentem: 
ille tibi cultusque deum delubraque genti 15 
instituet. cum tu, genitor, lucebis ab omni 
parte poli, neque erit Tyriae Cynosura carinae 
certior aut Grais Helice seruanda magistris. 
tu si signa dabis, sub te duce Graecia mittet 
et Sidon Nilusque rates. 20 


10 alenti Bonner, Campbell, habent VS 11-13 namque potes et sancte pater inter se 
inuerso ordine commutaui 11 uenerande Baehrens, ueneranda VS 12-19 distinzi 13 et 
addidi 17 erit Tyriae....carinae Heinsius, in tyrias.... carinas VS 19 tu si Bury, seu 
tu VS sub scripsi, seu VS 


Here four sentences are addressed to Vespasian. At the beginning 
of the three of them which pay compliments directly to his memory, 
the pronoun tu is applied to the dead emperor. In the other, which 
alludes to his sons, proles tua is picked up immediately by sancte pater; 
and even in its continuation ille . . . . institwet, which refers to Titus, 
the reigning emperor, tibi is given pride of place. The neatness of this 
arrangement is striking; yet in no modern edition has Valerius Flaccus 
ever been credited with an exordium so obviously rhetorical, or has so 
conservative an attempt ever been made to reconstruct what he wrote 
in all its clarity and vigor. 


Sr. JoHN’s CoLLEGE 
CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND 


® The substance of this paper was communicated to the Cambridge Philological 
Society at a meeting held on February 1, 1940. I am indebted to Professor J. F. Mount- 
ford of the University of Liverpool for helpful suggestions regarding some of the points 
in this paper. 





































THE OIL TRIBUTE OF AFRICA AT THE TIME 
OF JULIUS CAESAR 


PRESCOTT W. TOWNSEND 


FTER the defeat of the senatorial opposition and the forces of 
King Juba in Africa, Julius Caesar appointed his friend Sal- 
lust, the historian, as governor of the newly annexed province 

of Africa Nova.'! He himself proceeded to Utica to settle the affairs of 
the old province and deal with the partisans of Cato and the Senate. 
The property of those who had held leading positions under Juba and 
Petreius was sold, and the cities of Thapsus and Hadrumetum, as well 
as the groups of Roman citizens resident in those cities who were 
organized into conventus civium Romanorum, were subjected to heavy 
monetary fines on account of the aid they had given his opponents.” 
Thysdrus, on the other hand, was forced to make a contribution in 
grain, perhaps in part because of its more modest resources, as the 
writer of the Bellum Africum suggests,* but more probably because of 
its location in the midst of an agricultural area from which most of its 
citizens must have derived the major portion of their income. Nothing 
could have been more useful to Caesar at that time than the delivery 
of a considerable quantity of grain, for he still had soldiers to feed and 
campaigns to wage. 

Upon the city of Leptis, Caesar was said to have imposed an annual 
contribution of three million pounds of olive oil,4 presumably because 
the wealth of Leptis was derived mainly from the production of olive 
oil and the trade in that commodity. It is clear that the city which the 


1 Bell. Afr. 97. 1; App. B.C. ii. 100; iv. 53; Dio xliii. 9. 2. For text with apparatus 
criticus of the Bellum Africum see especially the Teubner edition by Alfred Klotz pub- 
lished in 1927. 

2 Bell. Afr. 97. 2. 

3 Ibid. 4; cf. 36. 2 and 76. 1 on the grain produced near Thysdrus. For further dis- 
cussion see R. M. Haywood, Economic Survey of Ancient Rome, IV, 18-22. 

4 Bell. Afr. 97. 3. ‘‘Leptitanos, quorum superioribus annis bona Iuba diripuerat, et 
ad senatum questi per legatos atque arbitris a senatu datis sua receperant, XXX cen- 
tenis milibus pondo olei in annos singulos multat, ideo quod initio per dissensionem prin- 
cipum societatem cum Iuba inierant eumque armis, militibus, pecunia iuverant.” 
(CuassicaL PuitoLogy, XXXV, Jury, 1940] 274 
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writer of the Bellum Africum had in mind was Leptis, often known as 
Leptis Minor, a coast town between Hadrumetum and Thapsus, 
rather than Lepcis (Leptis Magna) in the Tripolitana, as Gsell sup- 
posed.® In the first place, it should be noted that the manuscripts of 
the Bellum Africum unanimously support the reading ‘“‘Leptis” rather 
than ‘‘Lepcis.” Because of the frequent confusion in the manuscripts 
of the ancient writers with regard to the spelling of Leptis and Lepcis, 
it becomes impossible to arrive at any final conclusion on the basis of 
the manuscript readings alone. The evidence of the manuscripts, how- 
ever, should not be entirely ignored. Since the one city was known 
simply as Leptis and the other as Lepcis at the time of the Roman 
Republic and early Empire, the adjectives Minor and Magna were 
seldom, if ever, adopted until later, when confusion as to the identity 
of the two cities arose.* Moreover, all the other cities mentioned in this 
chapter were situated on or near the eastern seaboard of the province 
of Africa, where most of the recent campaigns had been fought. It is 
very unlikely that the author passed directly and without transition 
or explanation of any sort from a statement about these places to a 
discussion of distant Lepcis, only to return abruptly in his concluding 
sentence to Thysdrus near Leptis Minor. 

As a matter of fact, Lepcis was located in an area which belonged to 
the province of Crete and Cyrene at this time. The boundary between 
that province and the newly annexed Africa Nova must have been 
drawn approximately at the Lesser Syrtis, where the map of Agrippa 
placed the eastern boundary of the enlarged province of Africa Pro- 
consularis after Africa Nova was joined to Africa Vetus.’ It is highly 
improbable that the writer intended to discuss the affairs of Crete and 
Cyrene in a chapter which seems otherwise to be devoted exclusively 
to a summary of the final disposition made by Julius Caesar for the 
district directly involved in the war just ended. 


5 Stéphane Gesell, ‘‘L’Huile de Leptis,’’ Rivista della Tripolitana, I, 41-46. 

On the spelling Lepcis instead of Leptis Magna cf. P. Romanelli, Leptis Magna, 
p. 3; Rend. Lincei, 1924, pp. 253 ff.; R. Bartoccini, Guida di Lepcis, pp. 5 f.; and P. W. 
Townsend, AJA, XLII (1938), 512, n. 1. 

7Pliny N.H. v. 25 and 38; D. Detlefsen, Die Geographie Afrikas bei Plinius und 
Mela und thre Quellen, pp. 8 ff.; St. Gsell, Hist. anc. de l’ Afrique du Nord, VIII, 163 ff., 
and esp. p. 164, nn. 2 and 3; Romanelli, Atti del III Congresso Nazionale di Studi Ro- 
mani, I, 558. Romanelli (Leptis Magna, p. 13) holds the view that Lepcis was assigned 
to the province of Africa at the time of the war with Jugurtha. 
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From 111 s.c. until the whole region of both Syrtes was finally 
joined to the province of Africa Proconsularis by Augustus, Lepcis 
enjoyed the status of a civitas foederata. Although Caesar might have 
imposed a fine upon an allied city because of aid rendered his enemies, 
it is inconceivable that he would have required it to pay an annual 
tribute, unless he also deprived it of its privileged status as an allied 
city. There is no evidence whatever that such a change of status was 
ever made. On the contrary, the presence of magistrates bearing the 
Punic title of sufes as well as the existence of its own local coinage 
prove that the city maintained its free status, at any rate, until the 
time of Augustus and Tiberius.*® 

Since the identification of the city under discussion with Leptis is 
practically certain, the main point to consider is whether or not the 
writer had access to reliable sources of information about the African 
arrangements, and whether he thoroughly understood what was 
actually done. 

In the first place, there is no satisfactory explanation why Leptis 
should have been forced to make a payment far out of proportion to 
those imposed upon Hadrumetum and Thapsus. At a normal prevail- 
ing price for oil in Rome of about two-thirds of a sesterce to one 
sesterce per pound,® the cash value of this payment of 3,000,000 
pounds to the Roman state would have been somewhere around HS 
2,000,000 to HS 3,000,000. In other words, the annual payment of 
Leptis was as much as the one single payment of Hadrumetum or 
Thapsus. Thapsus was fined HS 2,000,000, its conventus HS 3,000,- 
000, Hadrumetum HS 3,000,000, and its conventus HS 5,000,000.!° 
Even the group of Roman citizens resident in prosperous Hadrume- 
tum was able to settle its obligation by the payment of a lump sum 
which was only about twice as much as the amount said to have been 

8 Sall. Jug. 77-78; Romanelli, Leptis Magna, pp. 12-17. Since Sallust locates this 
city between the two Syrtes, it is clear that he had Lepcis rather than Leptis in mind. 
On the status of a civitas foederata see F. F. Abbott and A. C. Johnson, Municipal 


Administration in the Roman Empire, pp. 39 ff., and H. Last, Cambridge Ancient His- 
tory, XI, 451 f. 


*T. Frank (An Economic Survey of Rome, Vol. I: Rome and Italy of the Republic, 
p. 404) estimates the price in Cicero’s day at two or three sesterces per liter. On the 
basis of three liters to a pound (cf. ibid., p. 193) this would amount to two-thirds of a ses- 
terce or one sesterce per pound. 


10 Bell. Afr. 97. 2. 
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exacted from Leptis every year. The reason given by the author of 
the Bellum Africum for such marked discrimination against this one 
town, viz., that they had formed an alliance with Juba at an early date 
and aided him with arms, soldiers, and money, is far from convine- 
ing." There is no reliable indication that Leptis ever really aided 
Juba. As a matter of fact, Caesar not only met with no resistance 
whatever when he approached the city at the outset of his campaign, 
but the legati of the town who came to meet him offered no excuse for 
past hostility to Caesar." This they would certainly have done if there 
were any reason to fear the arrival of Caesar. Moreover, if the in- 
habitants had given extensive aid to Juba, Caesar would surely have 
made some requisitions from them at this time. Instead, he placed 
officers at the gates of the town to prevent his soldiers from looting. 
After that time the town had no opportunity to help Juba. 

It is conceivable that a payment in proportion to those of the other 
towns was imposed upon Leptis because of its possible senatorial 
sympathizers, even if they had given the enemy no effective aid, but a 
much heavier fine is certainly out of the question. It is far more likely 
that it was the city of Lepcis which made an alliance with Juba, and 
furnished him military aid, since Cato is known to have spent a peace- 
ful winter there on his journey from the east to the proconsular prov- 
ince in order to join the war against Caesar.’* If this conjecture be 
correct, Caesar would certainly have punished Lepcis at the close of 
hostilities. Perhaps the author of the Bellum Africum confused a pu- 
nitive fine of large but unknown proportions which was imposed upon 
Lepcis with a regular annual contribution of oil required from the area 
about Leptis. Certainly the fine stated was far too large for any one 
city to pay.'4 

With reference to Curio’s campaign of 49 B.c. Caesar states that 
Curio was informed by some deserters from the towns and Numidian 
captives that Juba was being detained in his own kingdom on account 
of a boundary war and some disputes with the people of Leptis.’ It 
would seem, however, as if this tale were merely a ruse to lead Curio 


11 Thid. 3. 12 Tbid. 7. 1-2. 13 Luc. Pharsalia ix. 948. 
14 Cf. Romanelli, Leptis Magna, p. 16; Gsell, ‘“‘L’Huile de Leptis,”’ op. cit., I, 41-46. 


15 Caesar B.C. ii. 38 ff.; App. B.C. ii. 45; Gsell, Hist. anc. de l’ Afrique du Nord, VIII, 
19 ff. 
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into a hasty and ill-advised attack upon the forces of Saburra, one of 
Juba’s officers who had established his camp along the Bagradas River 
about ten miles south of the city of Utica. It offers no proof whatso- 
ever that Juba had any difficulties at this time with either Lepcis or 
Leptis. 

In his biography of Caesar Plutarch writes that, in a speech to the 
people upon his return to Rome from Africa, Caesar boasted that he 
had subdued a region capable of furnishing the Roman state treasury 
with two hundred thousand Attic medimni of grain and three million 
pounds of olive oil per year.’® The annual contribution of oil assigned 
by the Bellum Africum to Leptis alone is precisely the same amount 
which Plutarch thought was paid by a whole area brought under 
Caesar’s control. It has already been shown that the fine was too 
much for one city. The obvious conclusion is that the writer of the 
Bellum Africum confused the city from which the oil was generally 
shipped to Rome with the larger district of which Leptis was one of 
the chief ports and perhaps the administrative center. The writer of 
the Bellum Africum, who apparently used the same source of informa- 
tion as that which lies at the basis of Plutarch’s statement, evidently 
confused the town with the district. Both statements certainly must 
have been based upon the record of a speech of Caesar which was 
probably preserved in the acta diurna. The basic problem is to dis- 
cover as definitely as possible the location and the probable limits of 
the area which Caesar had in mind when he made the speech. 

The city of Leptis, certainly an important city of the district in 
question, was one of the old Phoenician trading posts which dotted the 
eastern coast of the area later known as the province of Africa Pro- 
consularis. By the treaty of 146 B.c. the line of demarcation between 
the province of Africa and the territory of the Numidian kings was 
indicated by the so-called fossa regia which was subsequently adopted 
as the boundary between the newly annexed Africa Nova and the 
older province after the victory of Julius Caesar over the senatorial 
leaders in 46 B.c.!7 The fossa regia was so drawn as to include within 


16 Plut. Caes. 55. 1. 


17 Pliny N.H. v. 25; CIL, VIII. 23084, 25860, 25967; Cagnat, ILA, pp. 496, 497; 
Gsell, Hist. anc. de l'Afrique du Nord, III, 327 f.; Cagnat, ‘“‘Africa vetus et Africa 
nova,”’ Bulletino del museo dell’impero romano, I (1930), 77 ff.; cf. n. 7. 
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the boundary of the original Roman province all these coastal cities as 
far south as Thena, but not including that city.'® Though Massinissa 
had succeeded in gaining possession of some of these cities in the in- 
terval between the second and third Punic wars,’ it is clear that his 
sons were forced to surrender them again to Rome in 146 B.c. despite 
the assistance which they had rendered the Romans. 

Ancient writers refer to these Phoenician coastal cities as the 
Emporia, or trading posts, a term which was also used to designate 
the area as a whole. Livy makes it clear that he identifies the Emporia 
as a group with a region near the Lesser Syrtis.2° Polybius indicates 
that the Emporia was a region of many cities and great fertility situ- 
ated near the Lesser Syrtis.*! Such an expression is much more ap- 
propriate to the coast directly to the north of the Lesser Syrtis than to 
the area between the Lesser and the Greater Syrtes. It is apparent 
that the term was applied to an area along the Lesser Syrtis and that 
it does not refer to the country farther east. Statements that the 
Emporia also included the coast between the two Syrtes are based on 
the erroneous identification of the city mentioned by Livy and Sallust 
with Lepcis rather than Leptis.” 

Unfortunately, ancient writers are not in full agreement as to the 
precise northern terminus of the Lesser Syrtis. Both Strabo? and 
Ptolemy”! place it at the city of Thena, which was situated just beyond 
the frontier of the Roman province from 146 to 46 B.c. Skylax,™ 
Dionysius Byzantius,”* and the anonymous Stadiasmus maris magni," 
on the other hand, indicate that the Lesser Syrtis began considerably 
farther north of Thapsus. Livy would place the beginning at some 
point still farther north, for he states that Leptis was a city of the 

18 Bell. Afr. 77. 1. On the identification of Thabena with Thena see Gsell, Hist. anc. 
del’ Afrique du Nord, V, 247, n. 6. 

19 Polyb. xxxi. 21; Livy xxxiv. 62. 


20 Livy xxxiv. 62: ‘‘Emporia vocant eam regionem; ora est minoris Syrtis et agri 
uberis; una civitas eius Leptis; ea singula in dies talenta vectigal Carthaginiensibus 
dedit.’’ Cf. ibid., xxix. 33. 


21 Polyb. iii. 23; xxxi. 21. 1. 23 Strabo xvii. 3. 16. 
22 Romanelli, Leptis Magna, pp. 6 ff. 24 Ptol. iv. 3. 3. 

2 Skyl. Periplus 110 (C. Miller, Geographi Graeci Minores, I, 88). 

26 Dion. Byz. Orbis descriptio 198 (Miller, GGM, IT, 112). 

27 Anonymi Stadiasmus maris magni 112 (Miller, GGM, I, 468 f.). 
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Emporia located along the coast of the Lesser Syrtis.2* The eastern 
terminus of the Lesser Syrtis was placed by Strabo at Lake Zouchis, a 
body of water which should probably be identified with the modern 
Lac-des-Biban,?® and by Ptolemy at some point a short distance 
farther west, between Gigthis and Zeitha.*® Pliny*! and the Stadias- 
mus maris magni, on the other hand, evidently regarded the coastal 
area east of the Lac-des-Bibdn, at least as far as Sabrata,as a part of the 
Lesser Syrtis, for they locate that city on the Lesser Syrtis. At any 
rate, the eastern terminus could not have been much farther east than 
Sabrata, for Sallust indicates that Lepcis was in the area between the 
two Syrtes.** Since he was the governor of Africa Nova under Caesar, 
he was certainly familiar enough with African geography to be able to 
distinguish Leptis and Lepcis. Moreover, the round or crescent shape 
ascribed to the Lesser Syrtis by Polybius and Procopius would not 
have been applicable if it had extended appreciably farther east than 
Sabrata.** Apparently the term was a rather vague one which was 
sometimes applied to the whole African coast from a point to the 
north of Leptis to Sabrata, and at other times confined to the curved 
coast from Thena to the Lac-des-Biban. When the cities of the Em- 
poria are located on the Lesser Syrtis, it is clear that the more com- 
prehensive meaning of the term Lesser Syrtis is intended. 

Evidently the area of the Emporia as a whole was left in the hands 
of Carthage at the close of the Second Punic War, for Massinissa 
obviously conceded the validity of the Carthaginian claim to the dis- 
trict when he requested Carthaginian permission to pass through the 
district in pursuit of Apthir, a Numidian subject who had fled to the 
neighborhood of Cyrene.*® Since Massinissa found it convenient to 
pass through the area of the Emporia, it is clear that the Emporia ex- 
tended along the bend of the Lesser Syrtis, certainly as far as the Lake 

28 Livy xxxiv. 62. 

29 Strabo xvii. 3. 18; cf. Gsell, Hist. anc. de l’ Afrique du Nord, II, 124. 

30 Ptol. iv. 3. 3; ef. Gsell, Hist. anc. de l’ Afrique du Nord, II, 124. 

31 Pliny N.H. v. 25. 

32 Anonymi Stadiasmus maris magni 100 (Miller, GGM, I, 464). 

33 Sall. Jug. 19. 3; 78. 1. 

34 Polyb. xii. 1. 1 (quoted by Stephanus Byzantius); Procop. De aedif. vi. 4. 15. 


35 Polyb. xxxi. 21; Livy xxxiv. 62. 
y 
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Zouchis mentioned above, and perhaps as far as Sabrata. On no other 
basis is it possible to explain why Massinissa needed permission to pass 
through the area of the Emporia. 

The district to which Caesar made reference in his speech of 46 B.c. 
was clearly that of the Emporia. Some of these towns were located in 
the new province of Africa Nova as organized by Julius Caesar. Both 
Livy and Sallust indicate that Leptis was one of the most important 
cities, if not the leading city, of the Emporia.** Moreover, after the 
destruction of Carthage and the organization of the African province, 
Leptis was one of the seven cities granted their freedom by Rome.*? 
Finally, the importance of Leptis later on during the Roman Empire 
is shown by the organization of a regio Leptiminensis for the adminis- 
tration of the imperial domains, with Leptis as the administrative 
center.*® 

After the defeat of his senatorial opponents, Caesar could boast that 
he had subdued a region capable of furnishing to the Roman state each 
year two hundred thousand Attic medimni of grain and three million 
pounds of olive oil. The amount of oil mentioned by the writer of the 
Bellum Africum as required annually from Leptis corresponds exactly 
with the amount which Plutarch supposed to have been exacted from 
the area subdued by Julius Caesar. Since it has already been shown 
that this must have been paid by a district rather than a single city, it 
is highly probable that both statements refer to the same territory. 
This territory must have comprised, in addition to the newly acquired 
Africa Nova, that section of the old province which Caesar had re- 
covered from the senatorial sympathizers who would have surrendered 
it to Juba, including that part of the area of the Emporia which had 
belonged to the Roman province after 146 B.c. Juba certainly had a 
claim to this district because of the fact that Massinissa had occupied 
these cities between the second and third Punic wars, undoubtedly 
with the secret connivance of the Romans. Dio, in fact, states that 
Scipio promised Juba all the Roman possessions in Africa,*® but it is 
much more probable that he merely agreed to return to Juba the ter- 

36 Livy xxxiv. 62; Sall. Jug. 19. 1. 

37 Lex agraria (of 111 B.c.) 79; Bell. Afr. 7. 1. 

38 CIL, VIII, 11105, 16542-43; Dessau, ILS, 1439, 9026. 

39 Dio xliii. 4. 6. 
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ritory which Massinissa had formerly held. The writer of the Bellum 
Africum was evidently aware of this when he wrote that Juba had 
sent cavalry to the coastal area near Hadrumetum to collect the 
stipendium.*® This clearly implies that Juba considered that he had a 
right to exact tribute from this district. Since this part of the coast 
belonged to the Roman province after 146 B.c., the only reasonable 
conclusion is that Scipio and the other senatorial leaders had already 
agreed to turn it over to Juba. 

There is abundant evidence of the wealth of the Emporia both 
during Carthaginian times and under Roman domination. During the 
early second century B.c. this district or more probably Leptis alone 
paid to Carthage as tribute the sum of one talent per day,*! which 
amounted to an annual payment of 365 talents of 6,000 drachmae 
each, or a grand total of 2,190,000 drachmae. Since a drachma ex- 
changed approximately at par with a denarius at that time,’ the 
annual tribute was equivalent to 2,190,000 denarii or HS 8,760,000. 
If this figure refers to Leptis alone, the tribute of the whole district 
must have been considerably more, and Leptis actually paid to 
Carthage a much larger amount than that required by Julius Caesar. 
In both cases the tribute was undoubtedly drawn from the surround- 
ing district under its control as well as from the town itself. If the 
figure given refers to the whole district of the Emporia, it still bears 
testimony to the wealth of that area. It was because of the great fer- 
tility of this region and its numerous prosperous cities that Mas- 
sinissa, relying upon Roman support, had sought to annex all or part 
of it to his dominions by disputing the Carthaginian claims that the 
area had been guaranteed to them by the treaty of 201 B.c.** The 
Bellum Africum, moreover, makes many references to the grain pro- 
duced in the area involved in Caesar’s campaigns.‘ 


40 Bell. Afr. vi. 1. 

41 Livy xxxiv. 62; ef. n. 20 above. Ea probably refers to the phrase which immediate- 
ly precedes, e.g., una civitas eius Leptis, rather than to the regio or ora, though it is 
possible that this is a parenthetical expression to explain ora or regionem, one of which 
is the antecedent of ea. 

4 Frank, Econ. Surv., I, 422. 

43 Polyb. xxxi. 21. 1; Livy xxxiv. 62. 

44 Bell. Afr. 6. 7; 8. 3; 9. 1; 20. 4; 33. 1; 34; 36. 2; 65; 67. 2; 76. 1; 89. 1; 97. 4. 
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Furthermore, olive culture had become one of the leading activities 
of the area by the time of Julius Caesar. Quantities of oil, as well as 
other agricultural products, were found in the country to the south of 
Thapsus near Aggar* and Acylla.‘* The Lex agraria of 111 B.c. indi- 
cates that oil was already one of the products of the African provinces 
at that time.” Several amphorae found at Rome contained oil of Lep- 
tis,4® probably oil shipped to the capital by merchants of this trading 
city of the Emporia.‘® 

The importance of olive culture in the economic life of Roman 
Africa, and especially the area of the Emporia, led Julius Caesar to 
demand an annual payment of this valuable commodity. Much of the 
oil was exported through the port of Leptis, probably by the mer- 
chants of that city who bought it up from the actual producers, and 
on that account oil from this region was likely to be known at Rome as 
oil of Leptis. Because of this, the writer of the Bellwm Africum evi- 
dently confused Leptis, the city, with the area of which Leptis was an 
important center. Since it has been shown that the assessment was far 
too high for the city alone, it must have been levied upon the area as 
a whole, which corresponded to the Emporia. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


48 Tbid. 67. 2: ‘‘Magno invento hordei, olei, vini, fici numero, pauco tritici.” 

48 Tbid. 43: ‘‘vino, oleo ceterisque rebus quae ad victum parari solent corruptis.”’ 
47 Lex agraria 95. 

48 CIL, XIV, 2633, 3382-85. 


49 For statistics in regard to the production of olives in the region about Sfax in 
modern times see Gsell, ‘‘L’Huile de Leptis,’’ op. cit., I, 43. 

































PORPHYRY’S LIFE OF PLATO 


JAMES A. NOTOPOULOS 


tained the life of Plato and a summary of his philosophy, has 

been lost. The few fragments! that survive as quotations in 
Cyril of Alexandria offer very little help in themselves for reconstruct- 
ing Porphyry’s life of Plato. E. Maass believes that Porphyry’s life of 
Plato can almost be reconstructed from the extant lives of Plato by 
Diogenes Laertius, Apuleius, and Olympiodorus, and one which, in the 
absence of the author’s name, is designated as Anonymous. A com- 
parison of the statements of similar rubrics in the biographies of Plato 
leads him to the conclusion that “Porphyrii et Laertii et Apulei con- 
sensus ex fontis eiusdem usu explicandus est’’ and that Favorinus is 
the source of Porphyry’s life of Plato.? 

This attempt to reconstruct Porphyry’s life of Plato needs to be 
examined anew, for, although Maass is right in believing that it can 
be reconstructed on the basis of comparison with other biographies, 
he failed to bring to the problem all the available evidence; in seeking 
similarities to establish Favorinus as the source, he overlooked differ- 
ences which are very significant in steering us to the right road in the 
problem of reconstruction. Maass failed to realize the significance of 
the fact that the only fragment of the fourth book of Porphyry that 
bears strictly on the life of Plato agrees in its details only with 
Apuleius’ De Platone and that the fragments from the summary of 
Plato’s thought in Porphyry likewise agree most with Apuleius’ sum- 
mary. Furthermore, Maass failed to bring to the problem of recon- 
struction the evidence of Plato’s life in Bar-Hebraeus’ Syriac Chron- 
icle, which, it has been shown,’ was based on Porphyry’s history of 


Ake: fourth book of Porphyry’s ®uddcodgos isropia, which con- 


1 Porphyrii philosophi Platonici opuscula selecta, ed. A. Nauck (Leipzig, 1886), pp. 
13-16. 

2K. Maass, “De biographis Graecis quaestiones selectae,’’ Philologische Unter- 
suchungen, III (1880), 73-74. 

3G. Roper, Lectiones Abulpharaginae (Danzig, 1884), II, 13. This book was in- 
accessible to me and the information cited is based on T. Preger, Inscriptiones Graecae 
metricae (Leipzig, 1891), pp. 9-11. 


(CuassicaL PuitoLoey, XXXV, Juy, 1940] 984 
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philosophy. It will be the aim of this paper to point out that a com- 
parison of Plato’s life in the Syriac with the other lives of Plato will 
show that Porphyry’s life of Plato can be reconstructed only from 
Apuleius. 

The life of Plato in the Syriac version has been unduly neglected 
for the valuable light it throws on Platonic biography. It has been 
used only for the evidence it gives on the epitaph epigrams of Plato,‘ 
wherein it is pointed out that it is based on a source earlier than that 
of Diogenes Laertius, for in Bar-Hebraeus’ account of Plato we have 
two epigrams, of which the second is shown in its earlier form before 
the addition of a second distich. It is time now to examine it for the 
information it may give us in reconstructing Porphyry’s life of Plato. 

The text is found in the Syriac Chronicle of Bar-Hebraeus or Abul- 
Faraj Gregory (1226-86), one of the great figures of Syriac litera- 
ture, who wrote a universal history from the creation of the world 
down to his own times, a work which was edited with a Latin transla- 
tion by Bruns and Kirsch in 1789. Wright finds both the text and 
the translation bad, and with the appearance now of a better edition 
of the Chronicle by Bedjan’ the first translation of this life of Plato 
into English by Professor J. Obermann is offered: 

At this time there flourished Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, the philos- 
ophers. Plato died when eighty-two years of age. He was succeeded by 
Speusippus, his cousin, and not by Aristotle. For, although he (Arist.) was his 
disciple, he did not agree with his (Plato’s) doctrine (lit. “heresy’’) especially 
having strongly opposed him as regards the transmigration (lit. “the migra- 
tion of the souls from body to body”’)..... Alexander, the son of Philip, the 
emperor, was a pupil of Aristotle; while Socrates and Plato received (instruc- 
tion in) Wisdom from Pythagoras the Great. After Socrates had died Plato 
became renowned. Theon, the Alexandrian, enumerates thirty-three books 
written by Plato, among which are the Republic, the Laws, Phaedrus, Timaeus. 
Both by his father and by his mother Plato was of noble birth; for his father 
descended from Poseidon, and his mother from Solon, who gave the Athenians 
their laws. Some (lit. “others’’) say that, when Plato was young, he was very 
skillful (or “he received much instruction’’) in poetry. But when he associated 

4 Preger, op. cit., pp. 9-11. 

5 W. Wright, A Short History of Syriac Literature (London, 1894), pp. 268-69. 


®P. Bruns and G. Kirsch, Gregoriit Abulpharagii sive Bar-Hebraei Chronicon Syria- 
cum (Leipzig, 1789), I, 36-38. 


7 Bedjan, Chronicon Syriacum (Paris, 1890), p. 33, 1. 3—p. 34, 1. 4. 
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with Socrates and saw how he disliked this art, he burned up the books of 
(perhaps “on’’) poetry which he had acquired. He remained with Socrates 
and was his disciple for fifty years. From him he acquired the Pythagorean 
philosophy. When he (Plato) died he left many gardens, two slaves, one cup, 
a writing tablet (perhaps ‘dish, plate’’); also an earring which he had worn 
(lit. “put’’) in his ear during his youth as a sign of the nobility of his descent. 
The rest of his possessions he spent for the betrothal of the daughters of his 
brother, or divided among his friends. Upon his tomb was inscribed (as 
follows): 


Here is buried that divine man 
Who more than any human 
Excelled in wisdom, chastity, and upright habits. 
Whosoever, then, praises wisdom 
Praises also him 
For in him was the bulk of wisdom. 
And upon another side of the tomb was inscribed: 


Forsooth, O Earth, 

Even though thou dost entomb the body of Plato, 
His soul thou mayest not touch 

For it is not dead. 


The comparison in Tables 1 and 2 of the biographical facts in this 
Syriac version, which was based on the fourth book of Porphyry’s 
history of philosophy, with similar statements in the extant fragments 
of Porphyry’s fourth book and in the extant lives of Plato give us the 
following information and points d’appui for the reconstruction of 
Porphyry’s lost treatise. 

1. The life of Plato was divided into two sections: Plato’s life and 
a summary account of his philosophy. In Bar-Hebraeus the state- 
ments about Plato’s philosophy appear prior to those about his life. 
They are as follows: “Plato insisted upon the doctrine of three non- 
created entities: god, matter, form; he taught the migration of souls 
from body to body even unto creeping things and insects; he also ad- 
vocated that women should be common.”’ The first of the three state- 
ments agrees exactly with Porphyry’s statement in the new fragment 
in Cyril which Schrader* has shown to come from Porphyry: rpets 6€ 
Tadw Tas TOV dAwY apxas Eivar Néywr, Hedy TE Kal UAnv Kal eldos.® It 

8H. Schrader, ‘‘Zu den Fragmenten der ®iAdcogos iaropia des Porphyrius bei 
Cyrill von Alexandria,’ Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie, I (1888), 368. 


® Cyrillus contra Iulianum ii. 48c. 
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also agrees with the first sentence in the summary of Plato’s thought 
in Apuleius: “Initia rerum tria esse arbitratur Plato: deum et mate- 
riam rerumque formas, quas idéas idem vocat.”!° Thus Bar-Hebraeus’ 
statement agrees not only with a fragment from Porphyry’s history 
of philosophy but also with Apuleius alone of all extant lives of Plato. 
Porphyry’s summary, then, like Apuleius’, must have proceeded with 
a discussion of god, matter, and form. Of the other extant summaries 
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of Plato’s thought only Albinus’ Didaskalikos agrees to any extent 
with Bar-Hebraeus’ statement and with Apuleius."' Since Sinko” has 
shown the close relationship of the Didaskalikos to Apuleius, the 
Didaskalikos may likewise be considered a potential but indeterminate 
source of material for reconstructing Porphyry. The other statements 
of Bar-Hebraeus expressing an aspect of Plato’s thought find parallels 
in variant form in Apuleius. Thus the limited evidence of Bar- 
Hebraeus’ statements on Plato’s thought reveals a similarity to 
Apuleius’ summary and in turn to the Didaskalikos, which is inti- 
mately connected with Apuleius in its source. 
10 De Platone et eius dogmate 190. 


11 Albinus, Didaskalikos (Plato, Vol. XV: Appendiz Platonica, ed. C. Fr. Hermann), 
pp. 162, 21 ff.; ef. also H. Diels, Dorographi Graeci (Berlin and Leipzig, 1929), pp. 288a 
1 b1; 567. 7; 587. 8; 591. 17; 653. 28. 


2T, Sinko, De Apulei et Albini doctrinae Platonicae adumbratione (Cracoviae, 1905). 
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2. With respect to the life of Plato a comparison of Bar-Hebraeus’ 
statements with parallel statements in the extant lives of Plato leads 
to the same conclusion. The version of Bar-Hebraeus agrees in its 
details with Apuleius more than with any other version. Statement 
No. 8 in Table 1 finds parallels in all the lives of Plato. In the refer- 
ence to Solon, however, both Bar-Hebraeus and Apuleius alone agree 
in the qualifying clause: ‘‘who gave the Athenians their laws” (‘qui 
legum Atticarum fundator’”). Furthermore, in statement No. 9 of 
Bar-Hebraeus we have parallel statements in all the lives, but it is 
noted that Bar-Hebraeus and Apuleius alone agree in their omission 
of the line 


"Hoaore, mpduod’ de WAatwv vi te ceo xarifer 


which all the other versions quote. A further comparison of the state- 
ments in the extant lives about the will of Plato confirms the conclu- 
sion reached above. 

The life of Plato in Bar-Hebraeus finds more exact parallel state- 
ments in Apuleius than in the other versions. The total number of 
statements of fact as to both the life and the thought of Plato in 
Bar-Hebraeus is fifteen. Seven of these find parallels in Apuleius, 
nine in Diogenes Laertius, three in Olympiodorus, and three in the 
anonymous life which Sinko finds agreeing more with Apuleius than 
with Olympiodorus. In Apuleius are found four exact parallels; and 
in Diogenes Laertius only one; in the general parallels no substantial 
differences or contradictions are found in Apuleius except in state- 
ment No. 10, which, as Apuleius shows, was a mistranslation of the 
Greek in the Syriac, whereas three essential differences are found in 
Diogenes Laertius, the most important being the epigrams and the 
will of Plato. Furthermore, there is such a wide difference between 
the summary of Plato’s thought in Diogenes Laertius and Apuleius 
that, even if the biographical accounts were similar, there could be 
no ground for preferring it to Apuleius. All these facts point to the 
conclusion that Porphyry’s life of Plato, which was the source of Bar- 
Hebraeus’ version, agrees most in the general statements and specific 
details with the version of Apuleius. This conclusion is further cor- 
roborated by the fact that a direct comparison of Porphyry’s frag- 
ments with the other extant lives of Plato shows that they lean more 
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toward Apuleius than to any other version. The only extant frag- 
ment of Porphyry bearing directly on the life proper, Frag. 14 
(Nauck), shows that in the rubric of Plato’s education Porphyry’s 
reading is @aai 5¢ kai “IoOua tives kal Tica vixnoa airdv ; Apuleius 
reads “Isthmia et Pythia’’; Diogenes Laertius has only “Isthmia’’; 
the anonymous life reads do ayavas abrév vixnjoat, "Oddpmed TE kal 
Néuea ; while Olympiodorus omits this incident in Plato’s education. 
Thus, in the only extant fragment bearing directly on the life of Plato, 
Porphyry agrees with Apuleius. 

In the fragments from Porphyry’s summary of Plato’s thought we 
have a general similarity to Apuleius in topical structure. The por- 
tion of Cyril’s treatise which Schrader has shown to be a portion of 
Porphyry’s ®uddcogos icropia contains dd£a: of Plato’s thought which 
are also found in Apuleius. The three constituents of reality—god, 
matter, and form—are stated and defined, briefly summed in Cyril 
but expanded in Apuleius. Though Cyril is not quoting from Por- 
phyry but simply excerpting statements relevant to his purpose, which 
is to show the contradictions in the philosophical 56£a: of the Greek 
philosophers, the similarity of structure is evident not only in the 
general statements but also in such qualifications of matter as tiv 
UAnv ayévntov eitawv Kal yervnrny altny elvai now which is also found 
in Apuleius as “sed neque corpoream [i.e., materiam] nec sane in- 
corpoream concedit esse.’? Fragment 15 (Nauck) deals more exten- 
sively with the nature of god. The statements about god" are similar 
to those of Apuleius, for example: dvoya 5€ abry [i.e., 064] undev 
épapporrew unde yraow avOpwrivny abtov karadaBely and “indictum 
innominabilem . . . . cuius naturam invenire difficile est, si inventa sit, 
in multos eam enuntiari non posse.’’ Apuleius follows this statement 
with an accurate quotation from Timaeus 28c concerning the difficulty 
of discovering god; Cyril quotes the same sentence, which he prob- 
ably found in his source of Porphyry” in a version different from that 
of Apuleius but closer to the Timaeus reading, thus showing that 

13 Cyrillus contra Iulianum ii. 48d; Apuleius De Platone 192. 


14The similarity of Porphyry De abstinentia ii. 37 to Apuleius’ account of god 
further corroborates the intimate relation of Porphyry to Apuleius. 

18 Cyrillus contra Iulianum ii. 31d. It is probable that Cyril excerpted this from the 
source which contained Porphyry, since he quotes from the ®idAdcogos ioropia a few 
sentences after this quotation. 
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Cyril both made use of Porphyry in the form of quotations from his 
work or abstracted doctrine and restated them for purposes of refuta- 
tion or contradiction. Fragment 16 (Nauck) with its scale of god, the 
demiurge, and the soul of the world finds its counterpart echoes in 
De Platone 199. Fragment 18 (Nauck) seems to agree with nothing 
in any of the summaries of Plato’s thought, but, as Schrader has 
pointed out, the Neo-Platonists often attributed to Plato doctrines 
of their own, and therefore this fragment which does not agree in its 
doctrines with other extant accounts of Plato’s thought is due to the 
fact that TAdzwvos pvotraywyol évavtia codifovrat To TINatwrr.'® Thus 
a survey of the surviving fragments of Porphyry’s summary shows 
that they find direct parallels and echoes in the summary of Apuleius 
more than in any other account—a conclusion also reached by a com- 
parison of the statements of Bar-Hebraeus with other extant lives. 

To get a true picture of Porphyry’s life of Plato, as far as it is 
possible on the surviving evidence, we must conflate Bar-Hebraeus’ 
statements with Apuleius rather than turn, with Maass, to Diogenes 
Laertius and Olympiodorus as the first steps in the process of recon- 
struction. No doubt the facts in the lives of Plato by Porphyry and 
Diogenes Laertius arise from sources common to all the extant lives, 
but because of this ulterior common source it cannot be argued, as 
Maass has done, that Porphyry’s life of Plato can be reconstructed 
essentially from Diogenes Laertius. In the stemma of reconstruction 
we must assign Porphyry, Apuleius, and Didaskalikos to a common 
ancestor, and, though Diogenes Laertius and Olympiodorus contain 
much common material, they belong, as our comparison shows, to a 
different lineage and must only be invoked for help when Apuleius 
and the Didaskalikos are deficient. 

The source of Porphyry’s life of Plato must be sought in the source 
of Apuleius, with whose account the fragments of Porphyry agree, 
and in the source of Albinus’ Didaskalikos, which, as Sinko has shown, 
is closely related to Apuleius. In his study of their relationship Sinko 
assumes Gaius, the second-century Platonist, to be their common 
source.'7 Dr. Witt reaches a different conclusion in his study of 

16 Schrader, op. cit., p. 367. Schrader (pp. 359-61) has pointed out that Cyril made 
no direct use of Porphyry but probably extracted his material from Eusebius. 

17 Op. cit., p. 42. 
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Albinus and the History of Middle Platonism. As shown by Sinko and 
Howald'* the intimate relationship of the Didaskalikos of Albinus, the 
Philosophoumena of Hippolytus, and the De Platone of Apuleius in- 
volve a common source. This source Dr. Witt finds in Arius Didymus, 
the greatly respected Stoic friend of Augustus, who in his doxographi- 
cal account of Plato is mainly dependent on the eclectic system of 
Antiochus of Ascalon. Gaius is eliminated by Dr. Witt on the grounds 
of silence. 


Everything that Gaius wrote has been lost and it is surely unwise to 
magnify his importance at the expense of Arius. There is possibly some 
justification for classifying certain writings of second-century Platonism, the 
Didaskalikos and the Prologos, the De Platone of Apuleius .. .. as products 
of the ““Gaiusgruppe.”” But the fact has still to be borne in mind that (with 
a single exception) we are quite ignorant about the doctrines which Gaius 
himself professed. With Arius Didymus the ease is different. . ... We can 
establish that Albinus, the Commentator and Arius agree more than once.!® 


The result of Dr. Witt’s investigation is to show that Arius Didymus 
is the common if not direct source®® of Albinus’ Didaskalikos, Apuleius’ 
De Platone, and Hippolytus’ Philosophoumena. If Porphyry’s life of 
Plato must be included as part of this intimately related group be- 
cause of its similarity to Apuleius, then Arius Didymus must likewise 
be considered as the source of Porphyry’s life of Plato.”! 


18 EF. Howald, ‘‘Das philosophiegeschichtliche Kompendium des Areios Didymos,” 
Hermes, LV (1920), 68-98. 

19R, E. Witt, Albinus and the History of the Middle Platonism (Cambridge, 1937), 
p. 118. 


20 Cf. H. Cherniss’ review of Witt’s book, American Journal of Philology, LIX 
(1938), 353-54, where he gives evidence that Albinus made no direct use of Arius. 


21 We find imbedded in Bar-Hebraeus a hitherto unnoticed source of Platonic biog- 
raphy. In Bar-Hebraeus’ life of Plato there is mention of Theon of Alexandria as the 
source of a statement about Plato. This Theon of Alexandria, who appears as a source 
in Arabic lists of translations from the Greek (ef. M. Steinschneider, Die arabischen 
Uebersetzungen aus dem Griechischen (Leipzig, 1893], pp. 16-17), is not mentioned in 
any of the extant lives of Plato. It is probable that he is the Stoic philosopher of whom 
we have a meager account in Suidas. 

The sources of Porphyry are enriched by one more bit of information, which points 
to the Church Fathers as a source of future material for the reconstruction of Porphyry. 
In the passage in Cyril which Schrader has shown to be a quotation from Porphyry 
we have an almost direct quotation and a citation of Platonic 66a: from Porphyry. 
The extent of the latter can be determined in Cyril because they are also found almost 
word for word in Pseudo-Justinian’s Cohortatio ad Gentiles which is dated ca. A.D. 180- 
240 (cf. O. Bardenhewer, Geschichte der Alt-Kirchlichen Litteratur [Freiburg, 1902], Fr, 
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In this study an attempt to advance the solution of the problem 
of reconstructing Porphyry’s life of Plato has been made by pointing 
out (1) that Plato’s life in the Syriac Chronicle of Bar-Hebraeus, 
which comes from the fourth book of Porphyry’s ®:Adcodgos icropia, 
and the fragments of Porphyry’s fourth book agree where there is a 
point of contact; (2) that the Syriac version and Porphyry’s fragments 
agree more with the De Platone of Apuleius than with any other ex- 
tant lives of Plato, and, as a consequence of this, Apuleius must be 
used as far as possible as our criterion for reconstruction; and (3) 
that the probable source of Porphyry’s life of Plato in the present 
state of evidence is Arius Didymus. 


Trinity COLLEGE 
HartFrorD, CONNECTICUT 


| 206-62). The parallel extent of the 66a in Porphyry and in the Cohortatio (Cyrillus 
contra Iulian, ii. 48 B, C) and Pseudo-Justinian Cohortatio ad Gentiles 6 B, C; 7B (Corpus 
apologetarum Christianorum saeculi secundi, ed. Otto [Jena, 1849], II, 36-38) show that 
the 6é£ac found their way into Cyril through Porphyry and that Porphyry excerpted 
them from a previous source. Since the dda about Oeds, bAn, eldos come, like many 
other statements in Porphyry, from the Placita of Plutarch (cf. Porphyry Frag. 19 
{Nauck]; Schrader op. cit. p. 369; Cyrillus contra Julian. ii. 46A), we must therefore 
find the source of many veins of information in Porphyry’s life of Plato in Plutarch’s 
Placita, which, as Diels has shown, go back to Aetius as their source. 

















NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


THE TERMINOLOGY OF WITCHCRAFT IN THE WORKS 
OF AUGUSTINE 


In the April, 1936, issue of Classical Philology there appeared an interesting 
article by Professor Eli Edward Burriss, giving the results of his study on the 
terminology of witchcraft as found in the Latin authors.! Impressive as were 
the findings of Professor Burriss, I believed that Augustine’s use of the 
terminology of witchcraft, if not so extensive as that of the authors cited by 
Professor Burriss, was certainly comparable in its significance.? With this 
thought in mind, I re-read Augustine and found my surmise substantiated. 


I, THE ART 


In Augustine’s works, as in the pagan authors, the usual terms for witch- 
craft are magia (Civ. x. 9), artes magicae (Civ. viii. 19, 20; ix. 1; x. 2; xviii. 53; 
xxi. 6; Conf. x. 35; Epist. eviii. 33; Trin. iii. 12, 13, 14; In Epist. Toh. ii. 13; 
De continentia xii. 27; Cons. Euang. i. 2; Doctr. Christ. ii. 30), or simply ars 
(Civ. vii. 35; xxi. 6). There were some, Augustine states, who called magia 
“by the more detestable name” of goetia (witchcraft, enchantment), while 
others gave it “the more honorable” designation of theurgia (theurgy, a sum- 
moning of spirits). He himself, unlike Apuleius and certain Neo-Platonists, 
refuses to discriminate between the two terms; he uses theurgia and magia 
synonymously (Civ. x. 9). Theurgia is alsoereferred to as ars theurgica (Civ. 
x. 10) and theurgica disciplina (Civ. x. 10, 27; ef. Civ. xxi. 6: “discipulos suos 
faciunt plurimorumque doctores”’), indicating that it was a systematic art, 
instruction in which was passed on from one practitioner to another. The 
professional practitioner of witchcraft was endowed with potentia magica 
(Conf. x. 42). The word scientia (Civ. x. 28; Conf. x. 35), which Augustine 
uses in this connection, seems to imply an accumulated body of professional 
knowledge. 

Maleficia (Civ. ii. 23; viii. 18, 19; xviii. 53), veneficia (Civ. x. 8, 10; xiv. 2), 

1“'The Terminology of Witchcraft,’ Classical Philology, XX XI (1936), 137-45. 


2 In conformity with Burriss’ usage, I have here adopted the term ‘‘witchcraft.’”’ In 
my opinion ‘‘magic”’ is the more accurate term, i.e., magic in the more restricted sense 
of ‘tan active practice of controlling natural phenomena by preternatural means” 
(cf. Eugene Tavenner, Studies in Magic from Latin Literature [New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1916], p. 11). Burriss has confined his attention solely to the pagan 
authors, twenty of whom he cites. There is but one incidental reference each to Augus- 
tine and to Tertullian. I have noted carefully the terminology in the De Civitate Dei; 
De Trinitate; De catechizandis rudibus; De doctrina Christiana; Sermones ad populum; 
Enarrationes in psalmos; Epistulae; and Confessionum libri tredecim. I have also listed 
those terms which came to my notice in other works of Augustine not mentioned here. 
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fascinatio (Civ. vii. 21, 24), and sacrilega facinerosa (Civ. ix. 1) are also used 
in the sense of “witchcraft”; the word sacra (Civ. vii. 34; x. 10, 11; cf. also 
theurgica sacra [x. 10]) is applied to those rites of witchcraft performed in con- 
nection with the worship of certain gods. But all witchcraft is pestifera scele- 
rataque doctrina (Civ. viii. 19). The artes magicae, Augustine maintains, are 
impiae artes (Catech. rud. 25), artes vanae et malae (Civ. xviii. 18; Catech. rud. 
7), inlicitae artes (Civ. x. 9); superstitiones noxiae (Civ. vii. 35), superstitiones 
inveteratae (Civ. viii. 22); sacrilegae curiositates, nefariae curiositates (Civ. x. 9), 
impiae curiositates (Trin. iv. 12, 15), and curiositates inlicitae (Civ. vii. 34). 
Since witchcraft, both in its origin and in its success, is the work of the demons 
(Civ. xxi. 6; Trin. iii. 12), all such practices are to be considered as artes 
demonicae (Civ. x. 9) and ritus falsae demonum (Civ. x. 9; Trin. iv. 11). 


Il. THE PRACTITIONER 

Augustine uses magicus (Civ. viii. 19; xviii. 53), [magicarum artium] ar- 
tifices (Civ. xxi. 6), maleficus (Civ. x. 9; xviii. 53; In Epist. Ioh. ii. 13; Serm. 
ix. 33), and more frequently, magus (Civ. viii. 16; x. 8, 32; xxi. 6; Trin. iii. 
12, 20; Epist. xxxvi. 21; lv. 29; cii. 32; exxxvii. 13; cxliii. 1; Divers. quaest. 
Ixxix. 4) to designate the professional practitioner of witchcraft. He himself 
seems to use maleficus and magus interchangeably, but the term maleficus, 
he states, was commonly applied to those given to the practice of goetia 
(Civ. x. 9). In the use of the word magus Augustine does not, like the majority 
of patristic writers, distinguish a good and an evil use of the term. He seems 
in no way to differentiate between the vulgar magician and the malignant 
sorcerer, On the one hand, and the learned Magi, on the other hand, who 
followed the star at Christ’s birth. These latter, he states, were ordinary 
magicians whom grace had converted (Serm. xx. 3-4).3 

Incantator (Civ. xxi. 6; Serm. lvi. 8, 12; ecclxxvi. 4) and praecantator 
(Catech. rud. vii. 25; In Ioh. vii. 7; In Psalm. exxvii. 11) are both used for 
“wizard” or “enchanter.” Vatis (Civ. viii. 16) has the meaning “fortune- 
teller,” one who reveals the future by means of extraordinary powers inher- 
ent within himself. Veneficus (Civ. xxi. 6) designates one who employs poisons 
or potions in his processes, and theurgus (Civ. x. 11, 16, 18, 26, 27) is used of 
one who invokes or forces the aid of spirits in his operations. The remediator 
(Serm. ecclxxvi. 4) heals by means of the powers of witchcraft, and the 
alligator (Serm. xxi. 4; Catech. rud. vii. 16) effects his purpose by means of 
magic charms or amulets. One versed in those rites of witchcraft peculiar 
to the worship of certain deities is sacrorum antistes (Civ. x. 11). The word 
Marsi seems to be used by Augustine in the sense of “‘snake-charmers’’ be- 
cause these people were believed to have been given to this practice (Epist. 
lv. 12; Serm. ecexvi. 2; Gen. ad litt. xxi. 28, 29). 

If any significance may be attached to Augustine’s use of masculine terms 


3 For a brief but satisfactory treatment of this matter cf. L. C. Fillion, Life of Christ, 
trans. Newton Thompson (3 vols.; St. Louis: Herder, 1931), I, 339-53. 
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for the practitioner of witchcraft, one may infer that the number of women 
so engaged during the fourth and fifth centuries was not considerable. Only 
three words are used to designate the female practitioner: praecantrix, maga, 
and pythonissa, and, of these, one is applied to a mythological character and 
another to a biblical character. Circe is illa maga famosissima (Civ. xviii. 17), 
and the witch of Endor is referred to as pythonissa (Octo dulcit. quaest. 6; 
Divers. quaest. ii. 3; Doctr. Christ. ii. 35). Praecantrix (witch, enchantress 
[In Psalm. exxvii. 11}) is the only term which applies to Augustine’s own time. 


III. INCANTATIONS AND MATERIALS 

The words carmina (Civ. x. 9, 11; xi. 27; xviii. 18; xxi. 6; Catech. rud. 25; 
Conf. iii. 6), versus (Conf. iii. 6; Civ. xviii. 53), incantationes (Civ. x. 8, 9, 26; 
Serm. xxxili. 1; eecexviil. 3; Jn Psalm. lxx. 17; Doctr. Christ. ii. 30), and prae- 
cantationes (Serm. celxxix. 5; eclxxxvi. 7; Doctr. Christ. ii. 30), all with the 
fundamental meaning of “‘song”’ or ‘‘chant,”’ are also used to designate the 
incantation. Other expressions also occur, such as soni certi ac quaedam voces 
(Civ. x. 10), preces sacrae (Civ. viii. 19; x. 9, 10), magica consecratio (Serm. 
ccexviii. 3), consecratio theurgica (Civ. x. 9, 10, 16, 18, 26, 27, 28), and theurgica 
teleta (Civ. iv. 31; x. 9, 23, 28), but these all seem to imply formulas or verbal 
charms. Collections of incantations and formulas of various kinds were kept 
in the libri magici (Civ. x. 18; Cons. Euang. i. 9, 10). 

Excellent summaries of the materials of witchcraft are found in two brief 
passages in the De Civitate Dei. They are ‘‘varia genera lapidum, herbarum, 
lignorum, animalium... . rituum”’ (xxi. 6) and “‘. . . . figurationes atque fig- 
menta”’ (x. 11). Elsewhere Augustine refers to venenum (Civ. xviii. 18; Epist. 
lv. 12), characteres (Serm. eexv; cclxxix. 5; Doctr. Christ. ii. 30) ligaturae 
(Serm. iv. 33, 36; ecexviii. 3; Jn Psalm. lxx. 17; In Ioh. vii. 12; Doctr. Christ. 
ii. 45), and phylacteria (Serm. elxiii; Jn Joh. vii. 12). The two latter terms both 
refer to amulets; the ligaturae, however, were either suspended about the 
body or worn bound to it (In Joh. vii. 12). The characteres seem to have been 
magical signs or symbols (Doctr. Christ. ii. 40),4 whereas the figurationes and 
figmenta were significant drawings made according to the pattern of certain 
constellations (Civ. x. 11). 

Vapores et nidores (steam and the odor of roasting victims [Civ. x. 11]) 
and cadaverini nidores (the odor of carrion [Civ. ix. 16; x. 19]) refer to the 
sacrificial offerings which were essential for the proper performance of cer- 
tain rites connected with witchcraft. The word anniculus (a one-year-old 
boy [Civ. xviii. 53]), used in reference to the rites of the maleficus, suggests 
the more gruesome aspect of the practice of witchcraft. 


IV. THE OPERATION 
Augustine uses both cantare (Conf. iii. 6; Doctr. Christ. ii. 30) and incantare 
(In Psalm. exxviii. 6) with the meaning ‘‘to bewitch,” “to enchant.” Fascinare 


4 Augustine here explains that shorthand characters (notae) do not belong to this 
category. 
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(Locutio de Gen. 5) seems also to have this signification, although there is the 
added idea of the evil eye or the evil tongue as the effective agent. Alligare 
(Civ. x. 11) occurs once with the meaning ‘“‘to lay a spell upon.’ 

A number of terms are used to designate the various phenomena of witch- 
craft. They are miracula (Divers. quaest. Ixxxiii. 79; Civ. xxi. 8), miracula 
daemonum (Trin. iv. 14; xxi. 6), miracula magorum (Civ. viii. 16, 19), scelera 
magorum (Civ. viii. 20) crimen artium magicarum (Civ. viii. 19), opera magorum 
(Civ. xxi. 6), mira (Civ. x. 11), mirifica (Civ. xxi. 6), and praestigiae (Civ. xviii. 
18). This last term suggests the tricks of illusion commonly attributed to the 
magus. The word instinctus (Civ. xxi. 8) occurs once in the sense of “bewitch- 
ment” or “enchantment.” 

In conclusion it may be noted that Augustine’s extensive use of the ter- 
minology of witchcraft will be the more readily understood if one recalls 
the period in which he lived and wrote. The world of his day was one which 
was almost entirely given over to astrology, witchcraft, and superstitions of 
various kinds.’ Denunciations of all such practices are found throughout 
Augustine’s works.’ But these denunciations are not merely the usual con- 
demnations of the churchman; Augustine wrote from the fulness of his own 
experience. As a youth he had come in contact with witchcraft, which even 
then he scorned (Conf. iv. 3), and later as a member of the Manichaean sect 
he had firsthand experience in many of the superstitions of his day (Conf. 
eae Sister Mary Emity KEENAN 
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A NOTE ON PROPERTIUS I. 22 

Qualis et unde genus, qui sint mihi, Tulle, Penates, 
Quaeris pro nostra semper amicitia. 

Si Perusina tibi patriae sunt nota sepulcra, 
Italiae duris funera temporibus, 

Cum Romana suos egit discordia civis, 
Sit mihi praecipue pulvis Etrusca dolor. 

Tu proiecta mei perpessa es membra propinqui, 
Tu nullo miseri contegis ossa solo. 

Proxima supposito contingens Umbria campo 
Me genuit, terris fertilis uberibus. 


This familiar poem, which gives us some of our very limited information as 
to the birthplace of Propertius, has been much discussed, but in the stress laid 


5 “The belief in the arts of magic, divination, and astrology was probably the most 
living and energetic force in the pagan sentiment of the time’’ (cf. Samuel Dill, Roman 
Society in the Last Century of the Western Empire [2d ed.; London: Macmillan & Co., 
1899], p. 48; cf. also pp. 443-84 for details). An excellent treatment of Augustine’s 
attitude toward magic is to be found in Lynn Thorndike, History of Magic and Experi- 
mental Science (3 vols.; New York: Macmillan Co., 1923), I, 504-23. 


6 Particularly, however, in the De Civitate Dei, the Sermones, and the Epistulae. 
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on its documentary value its literary quality is usually ignored. In one of the 
most recent editions of Propertius we find it dismissed with the remark that 
“the vagueness of the poem is not in any way absurd.”! Such an estimate is 
scarcely just to Propertius. He is often obscure and tortuous both in word 
and in thought, but obscurity and vagueness are two different things. It is, 
moreover, unlikely that a poet with so fine a sense of the dramatic would end 
his book with a poem of as little force as is usually attributed to i. 22. The 
weakness and vagueness felt here are, I believe, due not to the words of 
Propertius but to the editors, who treat as parenthetical lines which should be 
given positive significance. When Propertius inserts parentheses in his poems 
they usually contain mythological or illustrative material, not references 
which must have carried for him a considerable emotional import. 

If we assume that in writing i. 22 Propertius was intending to give his 
readers definite information about his home, as Ovid does in T'ristia iv. 10, we 
must admit that the poem is a failure, since he leaves the point, as Butler says, 
very vague. If, however, we try to find in it some of the characteristics, both 
personal and technical, which are so striking elsewhere in his writings, these 
ten lines stand out as a coherent and moving whole. 

I have given above the reading of i. 22 without editorial parentheses, and 
in line 6 have accepted the consensus of the better MSS, which read sit instead 
of sic. I would take lines 3-5 as the protasis of a condition, of which line 6 is the 
apodosis, while lines 7 and 8 explain the statement. Thus, in answer to Tullus’ 
question: 

If the famous tombs of your fatherland in Perusia grieve you, monuments of 
those weary days for Italy when Rome’s strife drove her citizens to their destruc- 
tion, let the dust of Etruria be my sorrow. For you [the dust] suffered the limbs of 
my kinsman to be ‘“‘vilely cast away” and covered his wretched bones with not a 
handful of earth. It was rich Umbria with her bountiful lands that begot me. 


I have taken nota sepulcra as a parallel to pulvis Etrusca, and both in apposi- 
tion to dolor. The essential meaning is very little altered, however, if, as is 
usually done, one takes nota as a predicate adjective modifying sepulcra (“if 
you are familiar with the tombs”’) and confines dolor to the same relation with 
pulvis Etrusca. Since the best MSS all read sit in line 6, I cannot see that sic 
is a “certain correction.”’ It seems to me preferable to look for a reasonable 
interpretation for the reading of O. This, of course, eliminates the possibility 
that pulvis Etrusca is a vocative, but the abrupt change of subject thus caused 
in line 7 is not too harsh for Propertius. There is an exact parallel in iii. 1. 12- 
13. 

Elsewhere we find that contrast is a device in which Propertius delights. 
He uses dramatic contrast, as in i. 3 when Cynthia, whose helpless beauty as 
she sleeps has roused his tenderness, wakes to revile him. Verbal contrast is 
very common in his poems, as in i. 15, where there is a constant variation be- 


1H. E. Butler and E. A. Barber, The Elegies of Propertius (Oxford, 1933), p. 187. 
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tween words of slow and swift motion. In i. 22 we find that the poem gains its 
power and its emotional impact from a succession of such contrasts. First and 
foremost we have the opposition between the tombs of Perugia and the body 
of Propertius’ kinsman, rotting unburied in the dust. It is hardly necessary to 
dilate upon the feeling of the ancients in the matter of decent burial and the 
proper execution of burial rites. There is scarcely a poet who does not com- 
ment on the horror of facing death without burial or the sorrow of not being 
able to perform the sacra for a member of one’s family. The emotional em- 
phasis lies in the difference between the almost domestic security of a typical 
Etruscan tomb and the bones scattered in the drifting dust. 

Is there any external evidence which would give point to the allusion to 
Perusia and support the contrast implied in the words? It is usually assumed 
that Perusia is referred to in order to give the general locale of Propertius’ 
birthplace, as if one were to say, ‘“You know Perusia? Well, I was born near 
there, above the plain, in Umbria.’”’ Just why one should refer to a place in 
Etruria and apostrophize the Etruscan dust in order to identify a place in 
Umbria is, of course, beside the point. The allusion gathers force, however, if 
we consider that the poem is addressed to a man who is identified as a member 
of the Voleacius family. Volcacius is a typically Etruscan name,? and inscrip- 
tions referring to the family have been found in Perugia.* The whole signifi- 
cance of the poem is increased if we may then take it that Volcacius Tullus 
was in some way connected with the disasters which made his town synony- 
mous with all the cruelty and waste of the civil wars. Some member of his 
family might even have been among the senators who were sacrificed there. 
The reference would, in any case, invoke the common background of the two 
young men, whose early memories had been overshadowed by the devastation 
of their countryside. Another strand in the same complex of emotion may be 
represented by the contrast implied in the juxtaposition of the two words 
Italia and Romana. It was Rome’s quarrel, but all Italy had to endure the 
consequent disasters—a sentiment which must have presented Augustus with 
one of his most difficult problems. 

In the last lines of our poem we can see how Propertius’ mind effects one of 
those rapid transitions of thought which often make him so difficult to under- 
stand. The simplicity of the transition in this case makes it a good example of 
his method. When he comes to describe his native place his mind has been 
running on dust and the barrenness of death. He mentions the earth as dis- 
tinct from the dust, since three handfuls of it sufficed for ritual burial. The 
association of opposites is always very compelling to his imagination, and here 
he moves on, by means of the visual image provided in the word solo, from his 
picture of death to the idea of the land which gave him birth, and in three 
words draws a picture of its bountiful fertility which would do credit to a 


2W. Schulze, Zur Geschichte lateinischer Eigennamen (Berlin, 1904), p. 377. 
3CIL, XI, 2083, 2084. 
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Rubens. One can perceive here another alternation in idea, between the un- 
conscious productivity of earth and the wilful destructiveness of humanity. 
How far all these recurring contrasts are deliberate technical devices and how 
far they are accidents of inspiration it would be difficult to say. There is, I 
think, no doubt that they are characteristic of Propertius’ style and may be 
associated with the not inconsiderable vein of reflective cynicism in his char- 
acter. 

The subject matter and emotional quality of i. 22, brought out by a recog- 
nition of the stylistic devices of Propertius, can in their turn shed some light on 
a peculiar feature of his mentality. An interest in death as a topic, one’s own 
death or somebody else’s, is natural in an elegiac poet whose themes are con- 
ventionally woeful, but Propertius seems to have a special gift for dealing 
with it, which is often described as “macabre.”’ He obtains his effects here, as 
he does in other situations, by the accurate visualization of small physical 
details—the torn fingernails of the drowning Paetus, the shriveled lips of 
Cynthia. It is easy to attribute this type of thing to a morbid imagination, but 
it is more interesting to ask why his morbidity took this particular direction. 
I hope that one would not be venturing too far into the dangerous field of 
psychological interpretation if one were to trace Propertius’ interest in this 
aspect of death to the incident described in i. 22, which took place during his 
childhood. A small boy already gifted with an intense visual imagination 
might well be deeply influenced by his own brooding over the horrors of a 
battlefield which hid the body of someone he had loved. 


AGNES Krirsopp LAKE 
Bryn Mawr CouiteGe 


GREEK AND EGYPTIAN GODS (HERODOTUS II. 50 AND 52) 


Professor Richmond Lattimore has recently reopened the discussion of 
Herodotus ii. 50 and 52 (“Herodotus and the Names of Egyptian Gods,” 
Classical Philology, XX XTV [1939], 357-65), urging an interpretation different 
from that advocated by me some years ago (“Greek Gods and Foreign Gods 
in Herodotus,” University of California Publications in Classical Philology, 
IX [1926], 1-25). He contends that the clear meaning of Herodotus’ words 
is that the Greeks had obtained the names of most of their gods from Egypt. 
In my opinion, what Herodotus says is that most of the gods known by name 
to the Greeks had been first recognized and named by the Egyptians and that 
the Greeks had obtained their knowledge of them from Egypt. Professor 
Lattimore’s interpretation can be correct only if Herodotus believed that 
the names which we think of as Greek names were really Egyptian names, 
used by the Egyptians themselves. He accepts this hypothesis in order 
that the texts under discussion may mean “what they appear to mean.” 
What they appear to mean, however, must be determined, not by what they 
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would mean in a literal English translation, but by what they would naturally 
mean to a Greek reader. A Greek.reader, I maintain, would not come to the 
passage with the preconception implied in this hypothesis. He would be 
clear in his mind that, though many gods known by name to the Greeks were 
identical in person with gods who were known to foreign peoples, the names 
used by the Greeks were different from the foreign names. That this was 
Herodotus’ view is shown by many passages quoted by Professor Lattimore 
and myself, e.g.: kadéovor dé "Acovpio. tHv ’Adpoditny Miditra, ’ApaBror 
dé ’AXtAaT, Tlépoae 6€ Mirpay (i.131.3); xadeerac 5€ 6 TE Tpayos Kal 
6 [av Aiyurriori Mevéns (ii. 46. 3); “lous 5€ €ore kata THY ‘EAAHVWY yAdOooay 
Anunrnp (ii.59.2); 9 6€ BotBaoris kara ‘ENAaba yAdooay éort “Apte- 
pus (ii. 137.5); “Qpov rov ’Ocipios maida, tov ’AmoA\Awva “EAXnves dvoua- 
“Oorpis 5€ éore Avdvugos Kata ‘EANada yAGooar (ii. 144. 2) ; 
Alyurrioti 6€ ’Amo\AwY pwev “Qpos, Anunrnp dé "Ios, "Apreuts 6€ BovBaoris 
(ii. 156.5); dvouatovrar dé VvOiori ‘Ilorin wev TaBiri, Zeds 5€ dpborara 
KaTa Yyvounv ye THY Eunv Kadeduevos Ilamatos, In bé ’Ami, ’AroANwY de 
Totréaupos, Ovpavin 6€ ’Adpoditn ’Apyiuraca, Hocedéwy b¢ Oayiuacadas 
(iv. 59.2). When Herodotus says of 6€ [of Tépoac] vouitovor Aci per éi 
Ta bWnrdOTaTa THY dpéwy avaBaivovres Ovcias Epderv, TOv KUKAOV TaVTAa TOD 
ovpavod Aia xadéorres (i. 131. 2), he does not mean that the Persians used the 
Greek word Zevs. When he says avdptavras d0o0.... Trav Aiyimruor Tov ev Tpods 
Bopéw éoredta Kadéovor Vépos, tov 5€ pos vorov Xeudva (ii.121), he does 
not mean that Egyptians used the Greek words Oépos and Xe.uwv. The Greek 
reader of ii. 50 and 52, therefore, would understand, not that the Greeks had 
taken Egyptian names, but that they had learned of divine persons who 
had been named by the Egyptians. That the Greeks used Greek names for 
these divine persons, however they came by them, would be no more sur- 
prising to him than that they used a language different in all respects from 
the Egyptian. The case of Heracles, which is peculiar in many respects and 
which is handled by Herodotus with great ingenuity, as I have shown else- 
where (‘‘Herodotus’ Avowal of Silence in His Account of Egypt,” University 
of California Publications in Classical Philology, VII [1924], 269-92), is not 
out of accord with my view. Herodotus understood that an Egyptian god 
of very ancient birth was called Heracles by the Greeks and was worshiped 
by them as a god under that name in Greece and that the son of Alemena, 
born in Greece long after the birth of the Egyptian god, was named Heracles 
after him and was worshiped by the Greeks as a hero. When an instinctive 
polytheist like the Greek, to whom the land and the sea were full of gods, said 
that he had learned the name of a god, he meant that he had recognized a par- 
ticular one in the multitude of gods and had individualized him by a name. 


Ivan M. LINForTH 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
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THE DEATH OF NUMERIAN AND THE ACCESSION 
OF DIOCLETIAN 


The dramatic story of the murder of Numerian and the accession of 
Diocletian is familiar to all students of Roman history. This story is repeated 
in a number of the ancient literary sources,! and the most detailed version 
appears in the Vita Cari (12-13). Few of the ancient sources, however, ven- 
ture to state definitely where the murder of Numerian and the accession of 
Diocletian took place. The Armenian and Syriac version of Eusebius’ Chron- 
icle and Moses of Khorene record that Numerian was killed in Thrace; the 
Paschal Chronicle (274D) places the murder of Numerian in Perinthus (Hera- 
clea) in Thrace, the acclamation of Diocletian by the soldiers in Chalcedon, 
and the ceremonies of Diocletian’s accession in Nicomedia.? 

Basing his reconstruction of events upon the Paschal Chronicle, Gibbon’ 
believed that the Roman forces led by Numerian, returning from the ill-fated 
Persian expedition, came (in the autumn of a.p. 284) to Chalcedon in Asia 
Minor. The legions were left at Chalcedon, while the court passed over to 
Heraclea on the European side of the Propontis. At Heraclea the murder of 
Numerian was discovered, and Aper, the praetorian prefect accused of the 
crime, was then taken back to Chalcedon to stand trial. At Chalcedon Diocle- 
tian slew Aper and was acclaimed emperor by the troops. Ten days later 
the formal ceremonies of the accession took place in Nicomedia. 

There is little doubt that Diocletian was acclaimed at Chalcedon and in- 
vested with the purple at Nicomedia, but there are certain arguments against 
accepting Thracian Heraclea as the site of the discovery of Numerian’s as- 
sassination. 

1. In the first place, both Eutropius (ix. 18) and the Vita Cari (12. 2) tell 
us that the corpse of Numerian was discovered by the soldiers (milites). 
Therefore the court and the army cannot have been separated. 

2. In the second place, it can be shown by an analysis of the sources that 
there is no real basis for placing the assassination of Numerian and the dis- 
covery of his murder in Thrace. 

It seems unlikely that Eusebius, whose Chronicle was the ultimate source 
of the Paschal Chronicle, stated that Numerian died in Thrace. Hieronymus, 
who translated the Chronicle into Latin, does not give the place of Numerian’s 
death, although he does tell the story of it. True, the Armenian and Syriac 
versions of Eusebius do say that Numerian died in Thrace, but these versions 
were composed two centuries after Eusebius, and the texts which they em- 


1 Among the principal sources are Eutropius ix. 18 ff.; Victor De Caesaribus xxxviii. 
6 ff.; Epitome de Caesaribus xxxviii. 4 ff.; and Zonaras 30-31. 


2 John of Antioch (Miller, FHG, IV, 601, frag. 163) also places the accession cere- 
monies in Nicomedia. 


8’ Bury-Gibbon, Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire (London, 1900), I, 347-48. 
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ployed may well have been corrupt. The same may be said of Moses of 
Khorene and of the Paschal Chronicle.‘ 

The Paschal Chronicle may be employed to demonstrate how the state- 
ment that Numerian died in Thrace may have originated. Hieronymus says 
that Numerian was killed by Aper, his father-in-law (socer).’ The Greek 
equivalent of socer is wevOepds, and it is not at all unlikely that Eusebius 
spoke of Numerian’s death at the hands of his father-in-law. Syncellos, who 
knew and used the work of Eusebius, says that Numerian was killed by his 
mevOepos (386D). In the Paschal Chronicle, on the other hand, we find: 
Eira opaferac Novpepraves év [lepivOw ris Opaxns TH viv Kadoupéry ‘Hpakdeia 
imo "“Ampou érapxouv. 

My explanation of this would be that in the source of the Paschal Chron- 
icle, either through a misunderstanding of the meaning of zev@epds or through 
an error by a careless scribe, revepds became IlepivOos. Then the qualifying 
ths Opaxns 7H viv Kkadouuévp ‘Hpaxdeia was added. 

The same argument holds for the Armenian and Syriac versions of Eusebius 
and for Moses of Khorene. The source which they employed probably stated 
that Numerian was killed in Thracian Perinthus, or perhaps the Perinthus had 
already been dropped and only the statement that Numerian was killed in 
Thrace remained. 

As a matter of fact, we often find these non-Greek authors confused by un- 
familiar Greek words. In Moses of Khorene, for example, there was confusion 
regarding the death of Carus, the father of Numerian. The Greek source of 
Moses stated that Carus was killed by a thunderbolt (xepavvds), but the Greek 
word was understood by the Armenian translator to be the name of the 
place at which Carus was killed.6 The Greek word xepavvds also produced 
another misunderstanding in the same passage; it was transformed into 
Gornag, a proper name, and a story was invented about Gornag, a general, 
who defeated Carinus, the son of Carus.”? In the Armenian and Syriac versions 
of Eusebius we find the statement that Carinus was killed in a battle at 
Kornak; this seems to be still another transliteration of kepauvés. 

In view of these considerations, one must conclude that Numerian did not 
die in Thrace. 


Tom B. JonEs 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


4 Moses of Khorene and the Paschal Chronicle had a common source. See the re- 
marks of F. C. Conybeare, ‘The Relation of the Paschal Chronicle to Malalas,”” Byzan- 
tinische Zeitschrift, XI (1902), 395-405. 

5 This was the traditional version of the story in the fourth century a.p. Victor 
(loc. cit.), Eutropius (loc. cit.), and the Epitome de Caesaribus (loc. cit.) all mention 
Aper as the socer of Numerian. 

6 Conybeare, op. cit., p. 399. ‘The vor nthili in the Armenian in Yrhinon is a tran- 
scription of év Kepavyg, which the translator took to be the name of the place in which 
Carus was slain.” 


7 Miller, FHG, V, 397. 
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S.V.B.E. 

Professor W. A. Laidlaw in a recent note in Classical Philology! discusses 
the use in the correspondence of Cicero of the formula S.V.B.£. and its varia- 
tions. After commenting on the use of the longer form, “si tu exercitusque 
valetis, bene est,” he concludes: “. . . . One must attribute the style of greet- 
ing to the demands of Roman etiquette. Even Cicero did not write often to a 
governor in his province.” 

However, of the 931 extant letters of the correspondence we have from 
Cicero himself about 850. Of these some 145—that is, nearly one-fifth of his 
extant letters—were written to some thirty governors in their provinces. 

Of the eighty-one letters of recommendation of Fam. xiii, sixty were written 
to governors in their provinces. Similar letters cannot have been infrequent, 
though they are no longer extant. We find, for instance, in the letters to 
C. Antonius Hybrida, governor of Macedonia (Fam. v. 5), mention of litteras 
commendaticias sent to Antonius and of requests for them. Other letters of 
recommendation are scattered through the correspondence. 

The extant letter to Caesar in Gaul (Fam. vii. 5) recommends Trebatius 
and refers (2) to a previous recommendation of a friend, quoting the request 
from Caesar that he send still another. Though we have not the letters, a 
pretty regular correspondence with Caesar in Gaul seems to be implied in 
passages of the letters to Trebatius and to Quintus Cicero at this period 
(54-53 B.c.). (Such references are found in Fam. vii. 6.1; 7.7; 8.1; 10.3; 
Oo F rnd. 1,3; 15.62, 1, 90517, 2535.3: 

Among letters of recommendation is Fam. i. 3 to Lentulus, the third of 
the ten letters that we have that were written to Lentulus as governor in 
Cilicia through 56-54 B.c. There is one (Fam. vi. 9) to Furfanius when gov- 
ernor in Sicily. Of sixteen letters to Cornificius one was written to him when 
governor of Syria in 45, thirteen when governor of Africa in 44-43 (Fam. xii. 
17-30) and, of the thirteen, four are letters of recommendation (Fam. xii. 
21, 26, 27, 29). Even in that troubled year there were people who expected 
to do business as usual in Africa. Cicero comments on a remark of Cornificius 
(Fam. xii. 30.1): “Itane? praeter litigatores nemo ad te meas litteras? 
Multae istae quidem; tu enim perfecisti ut nemo sine litteris meis tibi se 
commendatum putaret.....” 

In the last year of his life there are fifty letters to governors in their prov- 
inces—to M. Brutus, Cassius, D. Brutus, Plancus, Lepidus, and Cornificius. 
At this time, of course, he was the leader of the senatorial party at home. 
But the letters that survive and the references in them to others that have not 
survived show that letters to governors in their provinces were not rare, 
even if those beginning with the formula are rare. 


Mary JOHNSTON 
MacMurray CouieGE 


1“S.V.B.E.,” Class. Phil., XXXIV (1939), 251-52. 
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The Oresteia of Aeschylus, Edited with Introduction, Translation, and a Com- 
mentary in Which Is Included the Work of the Late Walter G. Headlam. By 
GrorGe THomson. 2 vols. Cambridge: At the University Press; New 
York: Macmillan, 1938. Pp. xiv+353+404. $15. 


These two imposing and splendidly printed volumes contain the largest 
commentary ever written on this subject. Its genesis is somewhat compli- 
cated. The late Professor W. G. Headlam, who died in 1908 at the age of forty- 
two, was at that time engaged in editing the Agamemnon with a full critical 
and explanatory commentary. Besides a great number of papers published 
mostly in the Classical Review, he left many notes, parallels, etc., included in 
three interleaved copies of Wecklein’s edition, two of which were discovered 
by Mr. Thomson in the library of King’s College as late as 1932. Other ma- 
terials, written in notebooks and on loose sheets—on which the previous edi- 
tion of the Agamemnon by Pearson was mainly based—have disappeared 
since. 

The present work therefore must be regarded as a reconstruction on the 
ground of Headlam’s preparations, largely augmented not only by materials 
collected by Mr. Thomson (included in square brackets in the commentary) 
but also by an introduction, a translation into English verse, a metrical ap- 
pendix, an appendix contributing excursuses essentially to the introduction, and 
two excellent indexes (cf., e.g., the lemmata: emendations, glosses, metaphors, 
and others). Thus the edition in its present form has to be considered as the 
work of George Thomson, who wishes to be held responsible for the whole of 
it. His aim, as he states on page xiii of his own Preface, is to produce no mere 
philological and critical exegesis but a work of a more constructive kind: 
(1) The trilogy should be edited as a whole (this seems to be said in allusion to 
the edition of Agamemnon recently published by A. Y. Campbell); and (2) it 
should be expounded in the light of the general development of Greek art, 
philosophy, and social institutions (the reader wonders why there is no men- 
tion of religious feeling), and therefore the results obtained in many different 
fields of research must be correlated and combined. Consequently, the author 
has collected an admirably rich and, as far as I can see, well-sifted material 
from sociology, anthropology, and the history of economics. 

We begin with the examination of the text and commentary, i.e., that part 
of the work in which Headlam’s preparations and Thomson’s additions are 
interwoven but as a rule easily discernible, thanks to the scrupulous piety of 
Thomson. 
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Second, we shall consider accurately—as far as the limits set to this review 
will permit it—the Introduction contributed by Mr. Thomson. As to the 
translation, I hope that, being a foreigner, I shall not be expected to give my 
judgment. Likewise I should prefer to refrain from a discussion of the metrical 
Appendix. Obviously, this latter contains a number of very fine analyses 
showing a highly educated sensibility for rhythmical and compositional val- 
ues. However, it seems impossible for one not familiar with the author’s point 
of view to deal with the metrical theories upon which it is based. For details 
the reader may refer to Headlam’s paper (J. H. St., XXII, 209-27) and to 
Thomson’s book, Greek Lyric Metre. The whole system is to be reeommended 
to the attention of the specialists, and in particular the important and, as 
far as I can see, very illuminating notion of “anticipation” (II, 332). 

The text of the trilogy has been built upon the generally known and re- 
peatedly collated manuscripts; a survey of them will be found on page 98. Ina 
special introduction to the text (I, 74 ff.) an account is given of the editor’s 
principles, relating briefly the history of the text (abbreviating the results of 
Wilamowitz’ fundamental investigations and summing up the “recensio”’ 
largely expounded in the Introduction of Wilamowitz’ editio maior, the estab- 
lishing of which will be his everlasting merit in editing the tragedies of 
Aeschylus.) There are minor points to correct (the Romanus E is of no value 
because copied from the Laurentianus F: ef. Pasquali, Rend. Accad. Linc., 
1930), but on the whole the question may be considered as settled. Neither 
Headlam nor Thomson seems to have been greatly interested in this field of 
research; moreover, a certain underestimation of these painstaking but in- 
dispensable investigations appears in the note (II, 361). The reader will un- 
derstand that it is quite impossible to discuss these entangled and far-reaching 
questions here; but I feel obliged to express my fundamentally opposite view 
in this matter. The “recensio”’ of the extant manuscripts combined with the 
conscientious investigation of the vicissitudes undergone by the text between 
the author’s lifetime and the formation of the manuscript tradition seem to me 
an absolutely indispensable foundation for every edition which claims the 
title of a critical one. The reader who wishes to have a full account of the 
whole subject may consult the ample study of G. Pasquali (Storia della tradi- 
zione e critica del testo (Florence, 1934]). The main interest of Headlam as well 
as of Thomson in the sphere of textual criticism is apparently attached 
to investigating, ascertaining, and classifying the sources of the errors com- 
mitted by the scribes of our extant manuscripts (cf. pp. 77-98). This is a very 
useful survey based essentially on the manifold inquiries of Headlam (Classical 
Review, XVI [1902], 243, and elsewhere), and furnishing most of the methodi- 
cal principles on which is erected the whole body of critical notes included in 
the commentary. But however useful these principles may be and however 
convincing the results obtained in this way—see especially the examples com- 
piled for the intrusion of glosses: Cho. 542, Cho. 71-73 (where for pouBaivovres 
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I should require the future ¢o:Bavodvres), Ag. 1537 (pp. 88 ff.), Zum. 525-28 
(pp. 89 ff.)—the (very natural) danger of overrating their value has not al- 
ways been avoided. Some examples obvious to the attentive reader will be 
quoted now and again. Generally speaking, both editors, Headlam as well as 
Thomson, deal with the text of the manuscript and with its innumerable 
errors with much more energy and with what must be called a firmer grip 
than, for example, G. Murray in his very useful edition of the seven plays, 
recently published in the Oxford series. And on the whole I think they are 
right to do so. Nevertheless, their way is certainly far from that of Campbell, 
whose devastating raids into the text of Agamemnon often leave the poet 
despondently seated among the ruins of his property. Contrary to this, Head- 
lam’s mostly cautious conjectures sometimes suffer from a sort of methodical 
supersubtleness, occasionally falling into artificiality (ef. Ag. 225-27, 379-80, 
563, 975-76. Hum. 770 ff., 911, 948, etc.), whereas in Thomson’s bolder 
nature there is some inclination to enforce his readings on the text (cf., e.g., 
Eum. 525-26, 570, etc.). But even in this way some excellent results are ob- 
tained (cf. Ewm. 695). I recommend to the reader’s attention the restitutions 
or interpretations given Ag. 50, 369, 374-78, 429, 572 ff., 862, 990 ff. Cho. 
278, 289, 375-78, 586, 613, 630, 633. Eum. 696-98, 843, 845, 991, 1001. But 
I can’t possibly agree with the editors as to the text or the explanations of the 
following verses: Ag. 189, 298-301, and many others. In the parallels largely 
quoted in the commentary the student of Aeschylus interested in questions of 
language and poetical form will find valuable material. Sometimes, however, 
he will feel embarrassed and overwhelmed by superabundant quotations 
neither exactly classified nor sufficiently sifted: e.g., Ag. 298-301, 421, 425-26, 
432-34. Still there remain not a few difficulties for which the reader, really in 
need of assistance, will feel destitute of every help or explanation: e.g., Ag. 79, 
129, 401-9, 699, 789 (for the structure), 867, 952. Cho. 360, 368. Hum. 405, 
904-7. Sometimes we find excessively full comments on the obvious, whereas 
on other far more difficult points we find the interpreter rather silent. The 
work of Wilamowitz has not been duly appreciated; as far as I can see, his 
commentary on the Choephori of 1896 has been neglected, even where it might 
have been very useful: e.g., Cho. 469-70. Nor can I understand why such an 
excellent emendation as that of A. Borck (Hum. 359-60 [received into the text 
by Wilamowitz himself]) has not even been mentioned in the critical ap- 
paratus either by Murray or by Thomson. But notwithstanding all this and 
in spite of all these criticisms, it is necessary to insist that the commentary 
included in this edition is a real storehouse of rich and manifold learning, for 
which every student of Aeschylus will be grateful to the editors. 

Now, in considering the Introduction, we have to deal with the work of 
Thomson alone. His main task, pointed out on page xiii, has already been 
quoted. To fulfil this task, he has given a very careful analysis of the three 
plays, especially endeavoring to lay stress upon the links that connect each 
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play with the others. This analysis is preceded by a general survey, entitled 
“Aeschylus and Athens.” Undoubtedly in the analysis there are many fine 
observations concerning connecting motives between the plays (pp. 14-16) 
and a deep feeling for the musicality and harmony of the whole composition. 
“The line” (in the Agamemnon) “is always broken from joy to misgivings, 
from alleluia to dreary reminiscences or threatening forebodings. All this is 
latent in the watchman’s speech.” There is a fine comparison between the 
internal movement in the Agamemnon and that in the Choephori (“like an 
elaborate piece of counterpoint’’); but sometimes the interpretation has been 
too much influenced by a rather strong rationalism and by the example of 
modern stage technique (e.g., pp. 34, 41-42). The analogies of modern musical 
forms are occasionally carried too far: page 36, the modern fugue; Aeschylus 
and Beethoven, page 12. The responsions of internal motives seem to be 
forced sometimes and do not always avoid a slight touch of the comic: thus on 
page 17 one feels a little astonished in reading that the Furies are dancing on the 
roof where the watchman has danced his triumph and on page 19 that Troy 
was to fall in the tenth year just as the hare was to be delivered in the tenth 
month—I expect the biologists will have something to say about that. 
Thomson’s main interest consists in revealing what he calls the back- 
grounds of the thought developed in verse. His primary statement, that the 
amad\a7y? ovr, the deliverance from evil, prayed for in the watchman’s open- 
ing verses, is evolved in its whole significance in the progress of the trilogy, 
will be agreed to by everybody. But if we are told that it was really Aeschylus’ 
intention to demonstrate that with the fate of Orestes the future of mankind 
at large is now bound up, that in his opinion the problem is whether mankind 
is to succeed in establishing a new order or to perish in the conflicts of the old 
one—then I fear that in this way the specifically Athenian and political char- 
acter of the Aeschylean tragedy has been far too much enlarged in a modern 
sense of humanity. And nowhere in this trilogy can I discern an argument for 
Thomson’s opinion that Zeus and the Fates are at variance and that at the end 
they will be reconciled (and that this reconciliation involves the guaranty for 
peace and order in the future). This, I am afraid, is based merely upon an over- 
interpretation of the last antistrophe of the Ewmenides Zebs mavrémras obTw 
Motpa re ovyxaréBa (cf. the commentary ad loc.). In the same way the great 
influence attributed to the creeds of mystical religion (as Orphism, Pythag- 
oreanism, and Eleusinian mysteries) upon the principal thoughts of Aeschy- 
lean tragedy seems to me not to be proved and, in any case, overvalued. I 
have carefully examined every bit of evidence compiled in the excellent Index 
(s.v. ‘“Eleusinian mysteries,” “Orphism,” “Pythagoreanism”) and—not to 
mention that the close connection postulated between these three ‘“‘creeds” 
(Suppl. 362 ff.) is somewhat problematic—I must confess that, except for 
Ag. 36-37, 348, and Cho. 59-63 (this is very remarkable), where some allusion 
is probable or at least possible, all the other references, in my opinion, are 
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either unconvincing or completely inadmissible: most of all Cho. 579-82; Eum. 
269-72 (I believe that the idea of unwritten laws had its origin in the growth 
of popular moral convictions, whence it came into the mystery religions and 
became incorporated into the conceptions of future life and punishment of 
sinners) ; Ag. 367, where it seems erroneous to say that xécyor was a Pythag- 
orean term for the stars—I should say that the Pythagoreans believed 
the stars to be xécpot, which is different; Ag. 106-9, where I can’t see why 
the obyqutos aiwv should be Orphic—the instances quoted from Nonnos prove 
nothing; Ag. 1663 daivovos repwyevor: but cf. Iliad vii. 291-92, quoted by 
Thomson himself, which certainly is not Orphic; Cho. 314: this is quite obvious 
and has nothing to do with the Pythagorean pairs of antitheses; Cho. 963-69; 
Eum. 704, ete. 

The most important part of the Introduction must be considered that 
dozen of pages (1-12) in which we are allowed to look into the axiomatic con- 
victions formed by Thomson concerning the moving forces of history—politi- 
cal as weil as moral and artistic, because in this highly concentrated chapter 
the author has developed his ultimate views about (1) the main purpose of 
Aeschylean tragedy; (2) the ideological background in tragedy; (3) tragedy in 
its relations to the history of Greek poetry. This latter is seen against the 
background of political and social forms and institutions only and as their 
function—no mention is made of the principal differences between the sepa- 
rate Greek tribes and their respective contributions to the development of the 
Greek state, art, literature, and science. The complex character of the tragedy 
is pointed out very well, but its development into the stage of trilogical com- 
position is reconstructed merely according to the Hegelian stages of thesis, 
antithesis, and synthesis. Undoubtedly the author frequently makes excellent 
use of his insight into the interdependent factors influencing social life as well 
as artistic creation. But there is also a tendency to simplify rationalistically 
and theoretically the vital facts of history as they reveal themselves in the 
field of politics, society, art, and literature. The whole picture is projected 
onto the plane of social evolution. 

The chief purpose of Aeschylean tragedy in Thomson’s sense may ade- 
quately be described in this way: Aeschylus intended to give a direct con- 
tribution to the task of reconstruction necessary after the revolution that had 
expelled the tyrants and after the breakdown and uprising of Athens in the 
great Persian war. If this means that Aeschylus had set himself the task to be 
a teacher for his Athenians, we can quite agree with a formula expressed al- 
ready in the judgment of Aristophanes in the principal scenes of the Frogs. 
But we can hardly induce ourselves to imagine Aeschylus as a kind of purpose- 
ful social reconstructor, and we ought, I think, particularly to insist upon the 
essential importance of his religious and philosophical convictions which de- 
veloped in close connection with the moral and religious feeling of his own 
people, represented in the main part by the generation of the Mapa8wvouaxor. 
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Neither do I feel able to adapt myself to a view in which moral convictions 
are seen exclusively as a mere function of social and economic class belief and 
the chief ingredients of Aeschylus’ moral thinking simply coincide with the 
ground motives of the democratic creed. Generally speaking, I can’t possibly 
agree with the idea of representing history as developed on pages 3 ff., 339 ff., 
344 ff., 355 ff. (Suppl.), which would lead me to see Aeschylean tragedy es- 
sentially, if not wholly, as a social phenomenon. In my belief it is, essentially, 
a religious and artistic phenomenon, connected of course through many a link 
with the whole political and historical life of fifth-century Athens but not 
merely derivable from social and economic conditions. Nor could I join Thom- 
son’s supposition that Aeschylus wished to represent the vicissitudes of the 
house of Atreus as the battleground ‘‘of human progress” (the transition from 
the matriarchal to the patriarchal regime, the introduction of law into human 
society—which is nevertheless designed to safeguard the interests of property 
and trade [p. 8]), but I feel compelled to cling to the conviction that Aeschylus 
in creating tragedies undertook the noble task of revivifying an important 
piece of holy or mythic history for his fellow-citizens, enabling them to con- 
ceive it as an example of the power and grace of the gods, especially of the 
supreme father of gods and men, Zeus. 

If the main task of interpretation is to show the ancient work as nearly as 
possible in the light of its own time and of its own historical circumstances and 
not to overburden it with the weight of hypotheses built up by modern learn- 
ing—anthropological or economic or sociological—then I can’t agree with the 
author that his way of explanation will lead to the adequate understanding of 
Aeschylean poetry. All these scientific results have their undeniable value for 
the history of human progress; but I doubt whether they will form a fruitful 
contribution to the somehow simpler and nevertheless arduous task of re- 
vivifying any great work of ancient art. 

Consequently, though greatly admiring the rich and wide learning of the 
author, the clearness and distinction with which he puts forward his theories, 
the firmness and energy with which he states his case, I cannot follow him in 
what he says is the direction “in which the most fruitful results will in future 
be obtained,” and I cannot overcome my doubt as to whether the real under- 
standing of Aeschylean tragedy will be successfully promoted “by the or- 
ganisation of collective research.” 

Nevertheless, I wish to emphasize that this is by far the most learned, 
extensive, and fundamental edition of the Oresteia which has appeared to 
date. No student of Aeschylus can avoid dealing with this really imposing 
work, positively or negatively, but always with high esteem for the power of 
scientific research manifest throughout the entire book. 


OrTto REGENBOGEN 
Heidelberg, Germany 
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Foundations of Language. By Louis H. Gray. New York: Macmillan Co., 

1939. Pp. xvi+530. $7.50. 

On pages 1-4 the author makes it quite clear that for him “linguistics, or 
the science of language” is a historical study. ‘The specific function of lin- 
guistics is, for the most part,! investigation of the phenomena of languages 
belonging to cognate groups . . . . to determine their historical development 
and mutual relations, and to discover, if possible, why these phenomena 
assume the forms in which they actually appear, whether at one particular 
stage or in a series of stages” (pp. 2, bottom—3, top). The greater number of 
those who engage in linguistics as a science will be incredulous that such a 
narrowing of the field is possible at the present day, after the vast amount of 
work in purely descriptive grammar that has been done both in this country 
and abroad, work that has produced “scientific” results, not only in the sepa- 
rate descriptions of previously unknown or imperfectly known languages but 
also, and more important in the long run, in the formulation of basic prin- 
ciples that had been only adumbrated or not even touched in comparative 
linguistic work, which alone Professor Gray seems to wish to call “the science 
of language.”” That such a narrowing is indeed the author’s intention is seen 
again and again in this book. Chapter xiii, entitled “The History of the 
Study of Language,” is concerned mainly with the history of historical and 
comparative grammar, with slight excursions into the history of work in 
phonetics, linguistic maps, dialect atlases, etc., but with no account of the 
growth of work in descriptive linguistics. On pages 23-24 the author admits 
of synchronic grammars: “It is not only possible but necessary, wherever 
data permit, to have a purely presentational grammar of a given language at 
a given stage..... Synchronic grammar is the only type suited for practical 
study of a language, particularly in the elementary stages of that study; 
and such is rightly the type of the conventional grammars of individual lan- 
guages.” That being admitted, this reviewer is convinced that a scientific 
methodology is indispensable for the synchronic description of language and 
that that method is not provided by comparative grammar, and he is further 
convinced, as he has indicated above, that linguistic scholars in working out 
such a methodology have made real contributions to the “science of language”’ 
in the broad sense in which the term is normally used, though this is not 
the sense adopted in the book under review. Professor Gray, of course, was 
at liberty to redefine the term, though redefinition of such basic and general 
terms is generally to be deplored. His book, then, should be an introduction 
to historical and comparative grammar, and in fact, allowing for the redefini- 
tion of “linguistics” as “comparative grammar,” this is the object claimed 
for the book in the Preface (p. vii): ‘The aim has been to present, so far as 

1This “for the most part,’ like many other qualificatory phrases throughout the 


book, “generally speaking,” “‘essentially,”’ and others, is not taken up in the immedi- 
ate context or elsewhere, as far as can be discovered. 
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our present state of knowledge permits, an encyclopaedic compendium of 
linguistics in a single volume; and, since Indo-European is the branch most 
studied, to give, at the same time, an introduction to Indo-European linguis- 
tics as a whole, for which no up-to-date manual in English exists.” 

The reviewer finds it necessary to discuss at such length the book’s object 
and presumable scope as stated by the author, since apart from this state- 
ment he would hardly realize that this is not a textbook in general linguistics. 
The title is Foundations of Language (which might, of course, mean several 
different things, including a book whose scope is that stated by the author); 
the chapter headings include: “What Is Language?” (pp. 12-44), “Phonetics 
and Phonology: The Physiological Aspect of Language” (pp. 45-87), “Lan- 
guage and Thought: The Mental Aspect of Language” (pp. 88-114), “Lan- 
guage and Society: The Social Aspect of Language” (pp. 115-43), ‘“Morphol- 
ogy: The Parts of Speech” (pp. 144-78), “Morphology: The Grammatical 
Categories” (pp. 179-223), and “Syntax: The Mutual Relation of Words” 
(pp. 224-48). These all seem to be topics in general, as opposed to historical 
and comparative, linguistics. On reading through these chapters one finds 
them little different in scope from similarly headed chapters in other text- 
books on general linguistics, except perhaps that somewhat more historical 
material is given as illustrative matter than is often usual, e.g., a treatment 
of Indo-European sound correspondences in the chapter on phonetics and 
phonology. But does this make the book sufficiently different from others, 
even with the addition of chapters headed, ‘Semantics: The Changing Mean- 
ings of Words” (pp. 249-76), and “Etymology and Linguistic Method: The 
Historical Aspect of Words” (pp. 277-94), to justify the author’s statement 
that he is providing a textbook in “linguistics” (read: comparative grammar) 
and at the same time an introduction to Indo-European “linguistics” (again 
read: comparative grammar)? He may rejoin that the student in Indo-Euro- 
pean comparative grammar needs a general introduction to linguistics, in the 
reviewer’s sense of the term—.e., including methods of descriptive, synchronic 
grammar—and the rejoinder would be perfectly justified. But when 248 pages 
have been devoted to this, as compared with 280 pages in L. Bloomfield’s 
Language, are 108 pages (the chapters on semantics and etymology noted above 
and the chapter headed ‘Classification of Languages: The Indo-European 
Languages”) sufficient to contain the author’s expressed subject, when Bloom- 
field’s book, not having that expressed subject, devotes 199 pages to the same 
subjects? Even allowing for the fact that historical and comparative material 
is contained in chapters of mainly general linguistic material, in what the 
reviewer considers a most inconvenient fashion for beginners or for the lay- 
man, must the book not be considered to show some disproportion in the 
comparatively small amount of space given to its professed object? 

We cannot go into details on the manner in which the IE comparative 
material has been presented, apart from calling attention again to the inser- 
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tion of the matter throughout chapters of the book where it does not seem to 
be conveniently placed. Professor Gray’s own views on matters of detail in 
this field have, of course, found their place in the discussion in the book; any 
student who uses the book must be warned (the author normally gives the 
warning) that these views are not generally accepted by scholars in the field 
and need careful examination before they are accepted or rejected. 

Bloomfield’s book mentioned above has 509 pages not including Notes, 
Bibliography, and Index, while the book under review has 460 pages not in- 
cluding the Index (which is full and useful); the Bibliography is scattered 
throughout the book, though massed mainly in the chapters entitled “Classi- 
fication of Languages: The Indo-European Languages” (pp. 295-356), ‘‘Clas- 
sification of Languages: The Non-Indo-European Languages” (pp. 357-418), 
“The History of the Study of Language” (pp. 419-60). Bloomfield’s book 
has 17 pages devoted to a survey of the languages of the world. Professor 
Gray’s devotes to it 124 pages, of which the 62 forming the chapter on the 
IE languages are, of course, justified in a book of the stated object; one 
wonders, however, why the disproportionate space of 62 pages is allotted 
to a running survey of non-Indo-European languages where historical and 
comparative treatment was not found possible by the author. 

Since Professor Gray has devoted so much space to general linguistic 
questions, one must perforce examine his basic principles on the nature of 
language. On page 17, lines 1-2, he says: “Language is essentially corre- 
spondence of signified and sign.’’ On page 16 “‘the signified” has been defined 
in the sentence, “In the speaker’s mind a concept arises which he wishes to 
convey to his auditor or auditors in such fashion that they will understand it 
in the sense which he desires.” This “concept” sets up in the speaker’s mind 
“a verbal image which . . . . is expressed vocally by a complex of sounds. ... . 
This complex, as giving expression to the concept, or signified, is its significant. 
The utterance of this significant produces a word .... which is the sign of 
the signified.”” The chain is completed by the arousing in the hearer of an 
“acoustic image” which ‘evokes a concept, or signified, in the auditor.” 

This description is nothing if not mentalistic in phrasing, in spite of the 
author’s statement in the Preface (p. viii) that he commits himself “neither 
to a vitalistic [?mentalistic] nor to a mechanistic theory of language.” He 
says there also: “After careful consideration, I have become convinced that 
I should leave recondite problems of psychology to the psychologists.” How- 
ever, so much of “psychology” has been introduced into the description of 
language just quoted, that we should have expected the author to justify his 
approach and in particular to discuss in clear terms what he implies by such 
psychological sounding terms as “concept” and “verbal image.”” We are given 
no inkling as to the distinction that the author would make between them 
in the psychological system that he is surely assuming as the background for 
his linguistic definitions; e.g., the term “verbal image,” if renamed and rede- 
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fined, might be at home in a behavioristic system (cf. pp. 96-97), but it is 
impossible to know whether this or some other is the author’s preferred sys- 
tem. Such lack of clear definition is hardly to be expected after the demand 
on pages viii and 12 for “the utmost precision possible” in the definition of 
terms. Although the basic assumptions of most American workers in lin- 
guistics at the moment are mechanistic (exemplified best in L. Bloomfield’s 
Language [New York, 1933] but to be seen in innumerable articles and some 
books by others), a treatise based on well-worked-out and rigorously defined 
mentalistic assumptions would be more than welcome. It is safe to say that 
the author of the book under review has not by a rigorous scientific approach 
offered us the desired mentalistic treatment of language. 

The book is marred by many errors of detail, most of which seem not to 
be due to the printer. In a book written by a scholar of such repute and pub- 
lished at such a price by such a reputable house we are shocked that there 
should be so much evidence of careless book-making. It is impossible here 
to list even all mistakes that have been found, but samples, including some 
of major importance, may be noted. In the table on pages xiii-xv, in which 
characters of the International Phonetic Alphabet have been equated with 
arbitrary signs or spelling conventions used in writing various languages, 
besides arbitrary equations with which all might not agree and which the 
reviewer considers a forced use of the phonetic alphabet, e.g., @ in Tokharian 
= [a], there are a few outright mistakes: az in Gothic is not [u], $ in Semitic 
is not the retroflex sibilant, and sch in Dutch is not [sk]. The author in note 1 
on page 3 insists that the 7PA’s alphabet “should be thoroughly learned by 
every student of linguistics,” but he makes it very hard to do this. Pages 
58-59 reproduce the alphabet correctly, with the exception of a heading 
“velaral” for ‘“velar,’’ but in the more elaborate vowel chart on page 55 the 
symbols for the low vowels [a, a:] and [a, a:] are reversed in position, and the 
symbol for the unrounded back vowel corresponding to [o] is omitted. On 
page 56, in a table illustrating the use of symbols, the French mettre (1. 7) 
and Italian corte (1. 40) are wrongly transcribed (so also French cent on p. 286 
in a discussion of phonetic alphabets) and so is English pyre if the author is 
to be consistent in adopting the public schools English of southern England 
as his standard for English (p. viii, bottom). His reason for transcribing 
classical Greek words into phonetic script alongside of their reproduction 
in the Greek alphabet is not given, but if any useful purpose is served by such 
transcription, €. and 7 should be kept separate and not both transcribed as 
[e:]; ef. transcriptions of \eiaw (p. 213, 1. 4) and ra6y and Body (p. 63, ll. 6, 7) 
and passim. And mistakes should have been avoided such as [6riks, tri'xos] 
for Opié, rptxds (p. 70, 1. 9 from bottom), since it is clear elsewhere that the 
author regards 6,x as [th, kh] and indicates the accent of monosyllabic Greek 
words. Other mistakes in transcribing Greek may be passed over silently 
(p. 65 provides some bad examples in both ancient and modern Greek). 
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Similar mistakes in phonetic transcription are to be found for Sanskrit (e.g., 
p. 14, 1. 2 from bottom; p. 68, 1. 6 from bottom), for Spanish (e.g., p. 50, 
1. 9; p. 52, 1. 10), and for Tamil (p. 387, 1. 18 [even allowing that the phonetic 
interpretation there given is correct]), and mistakes in writing other than 
phonetic are frequent, as e.g., in Tamil (p. 388, 1. 20), and in Russian (p. 
250, 1. 11). An incorrect phonetic description is given both for Swedish tones 
(p. 62, second paragraph) and for those of Lithuanian (p. 63, second para- 
graph). On page 52, paragraph 4, it is implied that English has a voiced 
aspirate, and in the same paragraph English deed is given to illustrate a point 
which it certainly cannot. 

Of a different order is the omission in the rather long section on pronouns 
(pp. 172-75), in which the IE pronouns are treated in some detail, of any 
mention of the reflexive pronoun; or the incorrect historical explanation of 
the varying pronunciations of English “duke” (pp. 283, bottom—284, top); or 
the characterization of Pischel’s Grammatik der Prakrit-Sprachen as “purely 
descriptive and linguistically [=historically] weak” (p. 317). We may rest 
with this, but if mistakes of this kind and in such number can be cited at 
random where the reviewer can check the material, we may suspect that 
similar mistakes are frequent elsewhere where he cannot do the checking. 

We are reluctantly forced to conclude that the book suffers severely 
from faults both in conception and in execution and to look elsewhere for 
satisfactory introductory books on linguistics, whether in the author’s sense 
or in the reviewer’s. 


M. B. EmMenrau 
Yale University 


Platonism Ancient and Modern. By Paut SHorey. Berkeley: University of 

California Press, 1938. Pp. 259. $2.50. 

It is a pleasure to pay one more tribute to the wit, the learning, the wide 
and deep reading, and the genuine devotion to literature of Professor Paul 
Shorey. In 1928-29, five years before his death, he gave eight lectures on the 
history of Platonism as Sather professor of classical literature in the Univer- 
sity of California; seven of them have been prepared for the press by Dr. 
P.S. Costas of Whitman College. The first two deal with Plato and Platonism 
in antiquity; the third with the relation of Platonism to Christianity; and the 
rest trace Platonism through the Middle Ages, the Renaissance, French lit- 
erature, and English literature. As the book stands, it is an unusually vivid 
reproduction of the spoken word; Dr. Costas has performed his difficult task 
with success. 

The book is full of good things. To illustrate Plato’s work in scientific 
classification, Shorey does into lively English verse the fragment (Kock, ii. 
287-88) in which Epicrates makes fun of a lecture at the Academy (pp. 2, 3); 
the awkward “unplatonized” Stoic style is satirized (p. 26)—‘“Becomings 
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are actions the performance of which admits of plausible justification”; the 
passage (p. 55) on the use of words in “the Pickwickian sense” by metaphysi- 
cians should be absorbed not only by philosophers but by the general public; 
and Shorey translates with equal ease poems by Tiberianus (p. 110), Lorenzo 
de’ Medici (p. 111), and Baudelaire (p. 169). Shorey is far from being one of 
those scholars who regard the past as a long series of facts before all of which 
they must make obeisance; he introduces his treatment of Platonic tradition 
in the Middle Ages with the remark that “in general the condition of the 
medieval mind in relation to the history and philosophy of the past was that 
of hopeless befuddlement” (p. 89) and manages with obvious pleasure to cite 
a chorus from Atalanta in Calydon when his nominal subject is the preoccupa- 
tion of the Middle Ages with the Timaeus (p. 118). 

I regret that Shorey’s introductory lecture on “What Is Platonism?” 
could not be made ready for the press; in that lecture he may have explained 
to some extent why he excludes or touches but lightly on certain aspects of 
Plato’s influence. Plato installed a permanent revolution, or at least a re- 
current revolution, in the political thought of our world; the Republic is 
something like the “‘atomic bomb” invented by the ingenious Mr. Wells, and 
yet Shorey says very little about the political influence of Plato, which has 
provided the Christian church with a theoretical basis for intolerance, 
whenever the church has felt strong enough to afford to be intolerant, and 
which has also fired the imagination of thousands to conceive recklessly a 
world ruled by justice. The political side of Platonism is mentioned in a few 
passages as “‘the chief source of all political philosophy” (p. 103) and specifi- 
cally in connection with Bodin, Milton, Rousseau, Burke, Ruskin, and Mill. 
It is quite plain that Shorey hates to see his conception of Plato sullied by 
any “relation to the radicalism of his own time or ours”; and he goes on to 
say (pp. 163, 164): 

Plato, then, as Emile Faguet clearly shows, is fundamentally conservative. 
But just as Plato, though himself free from superstition, has been one of the 
fountainheads of superstition in European literature, so, though he is essentially 
conservative, his influence has fostered the radical temper in hasty and prepos- 
sessed readers. He encourages them, to begin with, in the fatal belief in the omnip- 
otence of education and in the complete plasticity of human nature to reforma- 
tory legislation. His writings are like Ruskin’s—too exciting for Utopian minds. 
They are a veritable poison for chimerical and revolutionary spirits who overlook 
the qualifications and limitations and pay no attention to the dialectic. History 
repeats itself; and as through Rousseau Plato stimulated the revolutionary spirit 
in France, so today through Ruskin he is one of the chief sources and inspirations 
of visionary political economy and Utopian rhetoric in England and America. 
This consideration would take us too far. 


Shorey, that is, has the courage of his own skepticisms. He finds it hard 
to believe that Platonism has in itself any trace of Neo-Platonism: “The 
easiest way for me would be to ignore everything except what I regard as 
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the only true Platonic tradition—liberal theology and natural theology” 
(p. 44), and Plato was “himself temperamentally and intellectually not a 
mystic” (p. 93). Shorey affirms and reaffirms that there is no superstition 
and no star worship in Plato (cf. Index s.v. “Superstition’’), and he stretches 
his capacity for unbelief even to the point of saying, “I cannot easily con- 
vince myself that Epicurus, Plato, and Pythagoras expected us to accept as 
current coin their atoms, their ideas, and their numbers” (p. 15). This atti- 
tude is maintained throughout the book and shatters a good many idols. 
The Epicurean is ‘“‘an uncultured, dogmatic sensualist, a talking delegate of 
materialistic science” (p. 16); the popular appeal of Stoicism was largely due 
“to the very fact of its intellectual, and in a sense moral, inferiority” (p. 
22); the scholastic history of Stoicism (e.g., Schmekel) is “‘a pyramiding of 
hypothesis on hypothesis” (p. 19); our scientific century listens to a great 
deal of “pure jargon” (Whitehead, Russell, Gertrude Stein) and is “thrilled, 
edified, hypnotized” (p. 59); and the discovery, by Burnet and Taylor, that 
Plato is Socrates ‘“‘is endlessly discussed because it is obviously not true but 
it is so easy to talk about” (p. 103). 

With many of these skepticisms I am in complete sympathy; our pride in 
the triumphs of method over sense still rules, even in this twentieth century, 
weak heads with strongest bias, and contemporary learned treatises are often 
full of superstitious beliefs more fantastic, because less excusable, than all 
the medieval follies. So far, Shorey is but following Socrates; if anything is 
beyond questioning and inquiry, it had better not exist—ov Bwwrds. But 
when Shorey questions the valuation put by Epicurus, Plato, and Pythagoras 
upon their atoms, their ideas, and their numbers, it is magnificent, but it is 
not history. Here the skeptic is betrayed by his own skepticism, trapped into 
supposing that the father may find it as hard to admire his own children as 
the casual stranger finds it. I cannot easily convince myself that anything 
is more sacred to a philosopher than the central dogmas of his own invention. 
We do not know much about Pythagoras, but what we do know indicates 
that he worshiped what he himself said; and in the case of Plato and Epicurus, 
Shorey (with plenty of experts to keep him company) has underestimated the 
astrological faith of the one and exaggerated the ‘atheistic materialism” of 
the other. Like most ardent Platonists, he shrinks from attributing to Plato 
any real belief in the divinity of the stars, because the subsequent record of 
those who shared that belief seems to him one of the most discreditable pages 
of man’s unintellectual history; and this particular skepticism is unfortunate, 
because it helps to preserve from merited oblivion one of the most serious 
blunders in the generally received accounts of Greek philosophy. 

The stock contrast between Plato, the profoundly religious idealist, and 
Epicurus, the ignorant irreligious materialist, has too long served to obscure 
the intimate relationship between the two philosophies. The central purpose 
of Epicurus was to release mankind from the Platonic doctrines that made 
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human life the property and plaything of inexorable star-gods (Laws 908, 
909); Plato decreed the most savage penalties against those who should not 
believe in his star-gods and against those who, believing, should yet imagine 
that these gods could be propitiated by prayers and sacrifices. Plato’s second 
class of the impious would obviously include nearly all the followers of every 
respectable religion that is known to us. Epicurus at least paid Plato the 
compliment of taking these doctrines seriously; the theology of Epicurus is 
“an attempt to rescue the gods from their causal responsibility for the evils 
of this world, and to rescue man from the rule of these causal gods,’’ as 
I pointed out in Ricerche religiose (March, 1929, pp. 115-26). Read in this 
light, the Letters to Herodotus and to Menoeceus become intelligible: ‘The 
greatest anxiety of the human mind arises through the belief that the heavenly 
bodies are blessed and indestructible, and that at the same time they have 
volitions and actions and causality inconsistent with this belief, and through 
expecting or apprehending some everlasting evil... .. ” (Diog. Laert. x. 81). 
Epicurus did not name Plato. Why should he? His listeners must have known 
that what they heard was a denunciation of Platonic doctrines, and his con- 
verts found his ‘“‘materialism”’ a welcome relief from the “‘idealistic’’ rewards 
and punishments, with the emphasis on punishments, of Platonic eschatology. 

Shorey’s skepticism, then, sometimes carries him too far. The chapters on 
French and English literature are written with characteristic charm. The 
book is provided with reasonably full references and with a good brief index. 
We shall all regret that his long series of distinguished publications is now 
closed. 

R. K. Hack 
University of Cincinnati 


Sancti Epiphanii episcopi interpretatio euangeliorum. Edidit ALVAR ErtKson. 
(“Skrifter utgivna av kungl. humanistiska Vetenskapssamfundet i Lund,” 
XXVII.) Lund: C. W. K. Gleerup, 1939. Pp. xvi+182. Price not stated. 


Sprachliche Bemerkungen zu Epiphanius’ Interpretatio euangeliorum. By 
Atvar Erikson. Lund: Gleerupska Universitetsbokhandeln, 1939. 
Pp. xvi+147. Price not stated. 


Of men who will edit a Latin text there are (actually) those of whom it is 
not apparent, even below the surface, that they have taken thought of their 
author’s usage; those who do, at least by implication, make some study of 
it; and those who (actually) examine it in detail. And of men who will write 
a tractate on the usage of a Latin author there are those who take his text 
for granted, those who tinker with it, and those who (actually) edit it. One 
need not appeal to St. Paul to learn which is the greatest of these. By their 
fruits ye shall know them is gospel, not epistle. 

Mr. Erikson, in order to write his Sprachliche Bemerkungen, had no 
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choice. His edition of the homilies of Epiphanius, which followed hard on the 
heels of the Bemerkungen (q. v. p. xiii, n. 1), is the first. There had gone before 
him, and not over the whole even of this virgin agellulus, only Morin, who 
brought out four articles on Epiphanius between 1905 and 1913, and M. 
Inguanez, who published one in 1915; what appears in Schanz-Hosius- 
Kriiger (IV, Part 2, [1920], 595) rests solely upon the first and second 
articles (1905, 1907) of Morin. 

The very name itself of the author of these homilies is in doubt and also, 
even if it was Epiphanius, his identity. Erikson has had direct or indirect 
access to fifteen manuscript sources, more or less incomplete, for the text, 
seven of them at Monte Cassino. It is just those seven and the MSS of 
Benevento and Madrid, all of which have only single homilies and not the 
entire collection, that name an Epiphanius as author; the Wolfenbiittel 
MS is anonymous, the Laurentian names an Ambrosius, and the Bale MS 
a Jerome. If Epiphanius he was, it still remains uncertain which; perhaps 
that Epiphanius who was Bishop of Benevento about the end of the fifth 
century. So Morin at first conjectured, and so Erikson is inclined still to 
believe (Bemerkungen, p. 17, n. 1; ef. p. 2 and Interpretatio, p. vi). The floruit 
of our author cannot be further back, for there is a brief, but almost ver- 
batim, excerpt (cap. 35, 71. 25—72. 3) from a letter of [Sulp. Sev.] append. 
epist. ii. 6 (230. 25—231. 7, Halm). 

The edition, so far as I can judge, has been made with care. There are 
descriptions of the pertinent MSS, a full apparatus, an appendix that brings 
together the variant readings of the Monte Cassino, Benevento, and Lauren- 
tian MSS, which make a family separate from the rest, and, necessarily, a 
simple stemma—and I do protest that complicated stemmata, with their 
barbed-wire entanglements, are altogether beyond me. In text and apparatus 
aberrant orthography is ignored except where there was reason for be- 
lieving that it was really significant (e.g., luxoriosus, calciamentum). Mr. 
Erikson is modest in the statements that he makes in his Preface; but anyone 
who produces a princeps as good as this is may well be proud of his achieve- 
ment. Above all, he is no slave to a “best manuscript.” 

Quotations from Scripture in Epiphanius, a name to which with Erikson 
we had better stick, have been identified, and there is an index of them; they 
are, naturally, not taken into account in the Bemerkungen, which follow a 
standard pattern familiar to us in works that emanate from Lund and 
Uppsala. Erikson leans heavily upon Léfstedt and Svennung, but that also 
is only in the nature of things. First morphology and then syntax of the 
noun and of the verb, of the sentence, of particles and conjunctions, then 
constructio ad sensum and the like, lexicographical comments, and last of all 
comments on difficult places in the text—all follow an established order. 

Linguistically, Ephiphanius’ Interpretatio shows much the same sort of 
Latinity as the Peregrinatio ad loca sancta or the Regula Benedicti, which 
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goes to confirm Erikson’s identification of Epiphanius. The demonstrative 
is is out of use except when it is to be picked up by a relative pronoun; the 
plural of hic is regularly hii (m.) and haec (f.); ibidem, which means simply 
ibi, appears only three times; iliwm and istum have displaced illud and istud, 
and even quem appears instead of quod in several places in which the antece- 
dent noun has changed its gender from neuter to masculine, though Erikson 
may well question his text when it comes to accepting quem for quam at 
19.6 (pacem....quem....), and I feel some scruples about his consistent 
acceptance of -ent instead of -wnt, whenever there is a manuscript that offers 
it, “auch entgegen dem Zeugniss der Mehrzahl der Handschriften,”’ the more 
so, since, if justified, it would tell against assigning Epiphanius to south 
Italy. But it must be admitted that the second conjugation shows signs of 
encroaching upon the third in the singular as well as in the plural forms. 

How closely problems of text and problems of grammar are tied together 
is illustrated by the variant readings at 147. 10 (Bemerkungen, p. 53), where 
Erikson’s plaudiuntur is, if not surely right, at least attractive. But the 
deponent meaning, not to mention the unusual plaudiri for plaudere, led to 
corruptions almost identical with those at 153.20. Plaudiri itself appears 
to have been brought into being by the analogy of blandiri. Some late Latin 
usages are already observable, though exceptional, in classical Latin. Erikson 
appeals to Verg. Bucol. viii. 4 (ef. Prop. iii. 15. 25 and the other places cited 
by the editors of Vergil) in support of a transitive requiescere; in like manner, 
for eripere = se eripere (p. 55), he might have called attention to Lucretius 
ii. 219 (depellere; Monro inserted se in 218) and 248 (praecipitare; of this 
there are many other examples, see the dictionaries). Facere intransitive in 
et farina non faciet, as we say in English, “will not do” and in one or two 
other places (see pp. 55 ff.) is noteworthy. Erikson’s remark on the use of 
uncompounded verbs “in der volkstiimlichen Sprache ....und zwar nicht 
nur in der Fachsprache,” as well as in poetry is very much to the point. It is 
not sufficiently realized that the usage of the poets, even in epic, is in some 
respects really closer to that of spoken Latin than to that of formal prose. 
This is a matter which the late E. V. Arnold was fond of raising, and it would 
repay further investigation: would-be writers of papers and theses will find 
another “desirable” subject suggested in the footnote on page 94. 

Among interesting lexicographical items note adimpletor, which Thes. ling. 
Lat. can quote only from Augustine and Arnobius; exaggerare in the meaning 
“commouere, excitare’’; fatigatus used of cibus (“stale”), for which Léfstedt 
hesitatingly proposes to read fatuatus; inconsutilis (stola immortalitatis) ; 
medietas, “a half”; mysterium and ministerium, as one might expect, have 
become confused. But Erikson is wrong when he denies, as he does by im- 
plication, that mittere “soviel wie ponere, iacere, frz. mettre’’ is not classical. 

There are trifling misprints on page 48 (for 168. 25 read 168. 26), on page 
55, note 1 (for 93. 9 read 99. 11); and a more serious one on page 59 (or else 
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on p. 40 of the Interpretatio)—for venit read veniet and for evenit read eveniet. 
But the whole is a good piece of work, faithfully done, from which students 
of fifth-century Latin can gather not a little to add to their stores. 


J. WHATMOUGH 
Harvard University 


Italische Graberkunde. von FRIEDRICH VON Dumn. (‘Bibliothek der klassischen 
Altertumswissenschaften,” begriindet von J. GErrcKEN, Band II.) Zwei- 
ter Teil. Nach dem Tode Friedrich von Duhns abgeschlossen, umgear- 
beitet und ergiinzt von Franz Messerscumipt. Heidelberg: Carl Win- 
ters Universitiitsbuchhandlung, 1939. Pp. xv+383+40 pls. 


In the notice of the first part (1924) of this great work—the treatment of 
the “original” inhabitants of Italy and the invading “Italici”—which ap- 
peared in Class. Phil., XXI (1926), 167-70, an attempt was made to assign 
to it the position it merits among the comparatively few essential handbooks 
of Italic archaeology. What was then said remains equally true today, for 
the two recent volumes which most satisfactorily deal with all or part of the 
field in question—Whatmough’s Foundations of Roman Italy and Ducati’s 
Probléme étrusque—are discussions and guides rather than repertories. After 
Professor von Duhn’s death in 1930, the precious heritage of his material 
for the Veneti, Picentes, and Iapyges—the three branches of the “Illyrian” 
stock which in early times left their habitat in Central Europe and the western 
part of the Balkan peninsula and settled along the east coast of Italy—was 
intrusted to Professor Messerschmidt; and his faithful and skilful adminis- 
tration of the trust deserves recognition. His own contributions include first- 
hand verification of the descriptions and especially reports of the objects re- 
cently exhibited in the local museums, as well as the preparation of admir- 
able introductory sections to the several chapters, in which a wider outlook 
is offered on the present state of Siedlungsarchdologie than can be derived 
from the study of the graves in themselves; for this, von Duhn’s own articles 
in Ebert’s Reallexikon pointed the way. 

The list of Druckfehler might have been extended to include Castellani’s 
name (p. 249), but this is not the place for the “marginal notes” which enter 
into so many reviews: it will be the privilege of scholars using the volume 
to add to its densely packed information such items as they may see fit. 
Nor is it profitable to enter upon a discussion of interpretations which Pro- 
fessor Messerschmidt himself acknowledges to contain an element of un- 
certainty. Anyone whose previous experience has lain rather on the western 
side of the Italian peninsula will, when turning over the pages of this volume, 
be fascinated by the picture that they disclose of three kindred cultures, so 
widely different in tone from those of the “Italici,” and will be impressed by 
the trade routes that passed up the Adriatic and led far away in the direction 
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of the Nordic lands. With the help of this work the museums of Este, Ancona, 
and Bari—the vast material in which would have seemed “outlandish” to 
an Etruscan, Latin, or Campanian—can now be appreciated in their broad 
setting. The archives of the graves have been inventoried. 

The state of the evidence available varies widely from place to place. 
For many sites it is necessary to record damage caused by uncontrolled 
digging; but against this is to be set the unselfish devotion to science dis- 
played by many local observers. At Este (pp. 32-63) and Pola (pp. 136-42) 
the excavations were carefully conducted and the results methodically re- 
corded; whereas at Padua (pp. 78-85) good results have been attained by 
evaluating the objects in the museums, even when inadequately documen- 
tated. 

A few matters stand out from the rest: the Terramare culture, here—as 
in other recent works, especially Saflund’s Terremare—accorded a fresh inter- 
pretation which entails the negation of that trapezoidal fortification scheme 
which for so many years has figured in the handbooks (p. 342); the impor- 
tance and the ramifications of the Lausitz culture (pp. 5 etc.); the amber 
route (p. 26; here, as elsewhere, e.g., p. 197, it is noted that ‘a monograph 
is needed’’), and other connections with Central Europe; the magic function 
of staffs and their adornment (p. 58) and of tinkling and glittering pendants 
(p. 188); and the date of early Istrian and Etruscan sculpture (p. 145). 

No one can accuse these Adriatic peoples of uniformity or monotony. 
Each district and almost every community had its own preferences. Perhaps 
the most surprising population of all were the Picentes of Belmonte (p. 221), 
who chose to deposit as many as six racing chariots in one grave and provided 
the shades of their womenfolk not only with such chariots but even with iron 
weapons, long and short spears, broadswords, and clubs; these ‘‘Amazons,” 
moreover, like the women of neighboring communities, were adorned with a 
quantity of jewelry and trinkets, including sometimes as many as a hundred 
fibulae, many of which measure two feet in length! Barbarische Ueber- 
ladung! But the glint of the metal would avert the Evil Eye, and in matters 
of precaution numbers inspire confidence. 

From the vantage point of Rome, the Adriatic regions appear remote; 
but even if the Picentes and Iapyges faded out before the brighter radiance 
of Greece and Rome, the area that was occupied by the Veneti had more 
glorious destinies in store. The venerable University of Padua in 1942 plans 
to commemorate the great names of Titus Livy and Galileo Galilei, the one 
a Paduan by birth, the other an adopted member of that academic com- 
munity. The celebration might very properly include a tribute to the name- 
less ancestors of the local population, the founders of its culture, who were 
laid to rest with the equipment that can tell so much. 

But now our thoughts turn to the west of Italy, with Sicily and Sardinia, 
and to the Etruscans, Greeks, and Phoenicians who left their dead there; 
also, to the Celts of the Po Valley. The Graberkunde will not be complete 
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until these, too, are included and thus the promise that was made in the 
Introduction to the first instalment of the work has been fulfilled. That 
promise has not been renewed in the present volume; but no one is better 
equipped than Professor Messerschmidt to carry this indispensable publica- 
tion to its completion. The difficulties in the way are manifest; but also the 
importance of the objective to be achieved. All best wishes for its successful 


accomplishment! 


A. W. Van BurEN 
American Academy in Rome 


Interpretation der Agramer Mumienbinde. By Karu Ouzscua. (Klio, Beiheft 
XL; N.F. Heft 27.) Leipzig: Dieterich’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1939. 
Pp. viii+217. Rm. 13. 

A new book on Etruscan by an unfamiliar author arouses, I must admit, 
deep mistrust: we have had, even in recent years, so many disagreeable sur- 
prises from pretentious books that have been completely unmethodical and 
fantastic. Such works have been received favorably by scholars who ought to 
have known better. In fact, things have come to such a pass that intellectual 
pirates and adventurers have received high recognition while more sound 
scholars have been overlooked. Hence it was a special pleasure to discover that 
Olzscha’s work is a perfect model of serious, scientific, methodic research: 
every word in it is without any doubt the result of long meditation and of deep 
self-restraint. His work is completely different from those of Trombetti,! 
Pironti, and Cavallazzi, with their presumptuous vanity, which has so long 
discredited Etruscan studies. 

Olzscha affirms himself at the very beginning of his book (p. 3) a follower 
of the “combinatory” method, which was founded chiefly by Deecke, Pauli, 
Herbig, and Skutsch, and among whose more recent adepts we may cite with 
great respect the name of the young Italian scholar Pallottino. The best 
definition of this method is still that which was given in the eighteenth century 
by the Italian abbot G. B. Passeri, who wrote (cited by G. Devoto in Enciclo- 
pedia italiana, s.u. “Etruschi,” p. 517): “La pid sicura via di scoprire una cosa 
cosi incerta é quella medesima con la quale sono state tante volte spiegate le 
lettere in cifre anche senza la chiave e cioé a forza di combinare.... Non basta 
dare una plausibile intelligenza ad una voce in un pezzo quando questa non 
combini e non faccia la stessa idea in un altro.” 

I will try, as briefly as possible, to give an idea of the “combinatory meth- 
od’ in general and of some of the applications which Olzscha has made of it in 
his researches. For any further detail I refer the reader to the admirable 

1 The works of Trombetti have received, in Italy at least, somewhat better reviews 
than those of Cavallazzi and Pironti, perhaps in part because of the particular favor 
with which they were received by Premier Benito Mussolini, but I do not believe that 
there is a great difference between him and the other two. It will suffice to refer to the 


severe strictures of Olzscha upon his productions in different places in his present work 
(e.g., pp. 31 f., 69, 74, 82 ff., 100, 108, 150, 189, etc.). 
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article of Skutsch (“Etrusker, Sprache,” in P.-W. RE [Vol. XI, cols. 786 ff.]),? 
which still remains the basis for any serious investigation of the Etruscan lan- 
guage. 

Let us take as an example what Olzscha calls the ‘““B-Strophe” of Column 
IX of the mummy text, which corresponds to the lines 7-14 (I give the 
numeration 1 to 7;so 7 = 1, 8 = 2, 9 = 3, and so on, as far as 14 = 7): 

1 flere nedunsl un mlax 
2 nunéen zusleve zarlve fasjeic ecn zert 
lecin in zec fler Oez{ince s)acnicstres 
cil0s S&purestres en[as e6|rse tinst 
tiurim avils xis cisu[m pute tul dans] 
haéec repinec Sacnicleri cilél Spurert 
meblumeric enas 


“IO Gr ® 


The restoration of the lost words can be considered as certain because the 
same formulas are repeated in parallel places of the wrappings. It is identical, 
for example, with that cited by M. Runes, Der etr. Text der Agramer Mumien- 
binde (Glotta, Beiheft 11 [1935]), page 11. 

In the first place, some of the words contained in these lines occur also in 
inscriptions. The interpretation must start from the latter texts, which, being 
shorter, can more easily be understood. We will begin with the three words 
tinsi tiurim avils. 

Now, avils (written also avils) often appears in evident sepulchral inscrip- 
tions after the name of the dead person, often near a word lupu or lupuce, 
which means evidently “he died” or “he lived”; it is always followed by a 
numeral; for example, in the inscription Fabretti 2058 (III, 332): 


laré aleOénas arnéal ruvfiale clan avils LX lupuce 


which can be translated: 


Laré (=Lat. Lars) Aleénas, the son (clan) of Arn (=Lat. Arruns) and of Ruvfi 
(gen. Ruvfial+c ‘“‘and’’) died at LX years. 


This translation is confirmed by another inscription (Fabr. 2069): 
danxvil ruvfi puia arnéal aleénas 
which is the sepulchral inscription of the mother of Laré: 
Oanxvil (=Lat. Tanaquil) Ruvfi, the wife (puta) of Arné Aleénas. 


We also possess the sarcophagus of the brother of Lar@, son of the danxvil Ruofi 
and of Arn@, who is Aule (= Lat. Aulus): 


aule ale@nas arnéal ruvfiale clan @anxviluse ruvfial, ete. 
Ale@nas is, of course, the family name of both Aule and Laré. 


We have thus arrived at the sense “years” for the word avils. Now in 
Fabretti 2119, after the name of the dead, we read avils XX tivrs gas. The last 
2T have the deepest regard for Professor Devoto, but neither can I accept his work 


in its entirety nor can I state here in detail the reservations to be made over against 
ideas expressed by him on his Etruscan method in his article in the Enciclopedia italiana. 
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word is surely a numeral (probably ‘‘one’’), for it is found upon dice; so it is 
likely that tivrs means “months”: “He lived 20 years x months.” And indeed 
we find tivs on one side of the Piacenza bronze liver, near the other word usils, 
“of the sun” (usil appears on Etruscan looking-glasses, e.g., I, 76, under a 
figure with a bow and a radiant aureole); so tivs means evidently ‘‘of the 
moon” (ef. also Olzscha, p. 99, n. 1); “moon” and “month” are the same word, 
or are interchangeable, in many languages. 

Now, what about the third word, tinsi, occurring regularly before tiwrim 
avils, “month year,” in all the passages of the mummy bandages? It is very 
likely to mean ‘“‘day,’’ and we can be almost sure of this conclusion if we ob- 
serve that in Etruscan looking-glasses (e.g., I, 181) this word indicates a god 
corresponding to the Latin Juppiter, called also Diés-piter, the god of the day 
(Lat. diés, ‘‘day’’). 

So the three words tinsi tiurim avils seem to mean “‘day month year’ in 
some case and number. 

Another word which occurs in the lines we are considering and in inscrip- 
tions is $pur-, which is probably contained in spurestres and in spureri. More- 
over, Spureri appears near sacnicleri and me@lumeric (c “and”’); spurestres near 
sacnicstres; so that the separation of the final elements (whether they be 
suffixes or endings or something similar) -eri and -stres leaves us a theme 
*spure-. This is found in different inscriptions, the clearest of which seems to 
be the parietal inscription of the Golini Tomb (C/E, 5093): 


vel lecates....marniu spurana eprénec tenve — mexlum rasneas clevsinslé 
SNE GBs: 55.55 05 80 the marniu (an official title, perhaps=Lat. mard, 
marones) Of Che LOW (Spurand) .... ce ccc eee esse vce secewesis he governed 


as a zilax (an office) the folk (mexlum) of the Etruscans (rasneas, cf. Lat. 
Rasénae) in Clusium (clevsinslé).”’ 


There is a clear opposition between the marniu spurana and the zilax of the 
mexlum. The same opposition seems also to exist (Olzscha, p. 39) between the 
tular rasnal of CIE, 439, and the tular spural of CIE, 3f.: the first should be 
the ‘Etruscan frontier” (the frontier of the federation), the second one the 
“town frontier.” T'ular seems to be the Etruscan name of the town of T'uder 
(today Todi), which was the frontier town of the Etruscan state; it also ap- 
pears on boundary stones. 

Concerning the other words of the mummy-passage quoted above, we 
can add that for zec the sense “‘sacred”’ seems to result from CIE, 4561 
(little bronze statue of a boy from Perugia): fleres zec sansl cver: a sacred 
(sec) gift (cver) for the god (fleres?) Sansl (=Umbr. Sandie, cf. p. 24), which 
also, if well translated, would give us the meaning of the word flere, “god.” 
ecn should be compared with the eca of CIE, 5321 (sepulchral stele) eca su@ic 
velus ezpus clensi cerinu, which Olzscha translates: “This (eca) and (-c of 
sufi-c) tomb (sufi-) was erected by Vel Ezpu the son (clensi)” and of the 
looking-glass (Kérte, V, 60): eca sren tva ixnac hercle unial clan 6rasce, “This 
(eca) picture shows how Heracles (hercle), the son (clan) of Juno (uni-al 
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genit.), was suckled.” The form ecn, identical with that of the wrappings, 
appears in the new inscription published by Nogara (Antike Plastik [1929], 
p. 165): ecn turce fleres vatlmi ar@ cainis, translated by Olzscha: “Hoe dedit 
genio Vetuloniensi Ar@ Caini” (p. 26). ciswm can be compared with the nu- 
meral ci, probably “3,” found on the Etruscan dice (Skutsch, RE, col. 801). 
Finally, the word ne@unél also occurs in inscriptions under the figure of 

Neptune (e.g., on the looking-glass I, 76, where this god is represented with 
his known attribute of the trident). This is all the inscriptions can give us for 
the lexical interpretation of our text. The other words of the lines copied above 
never occur in Etruscan inscriptions. All the further help the inscriptions can 
give us is that ezince should be the third person singular of the past tense of a 
verb, for all words with the ending -ce seem to have this meaning (for some of 
them the interpretation is sure): acasce, @rasce, lupuce “he died,” turce “he 
gave,” sufce, mulveneke or mulvanice, zilaxce or 2il(a)xn(u)ce, amce, svalce, 
arce, avence, tece (Skutsch, cols. 797 ff.). So we are now obliged to resort to 
the internal evidence of the text itself, and it is here that the real, new, original 
attempt of Olzscha begins. It is a far more difficult and hazardous way; but 
the work must be done, if we are to attempt the interpretation of this text at 
all. Olzscha starts from the observation that the same words recur many times 
in the mummy text in identical or similar formulas, as is the custom in old 
sacred texts, and compares the order and extent of these formulas with those 
of other sacred texts of ancient Italy whose content we understand, as in 
Latin and Umbrian. The idea is an excellent one and opens, in my opinion, a 
new and promising way to future research. In fact, sacred texts customarily 
follow certain well-fixed rules, so that they differ but slightly from one an- 
other: the name of the god, of the town, or the people he must protect is 
changed, certain epithets are suppressed or added, certain words are replaced 
by synonyms; but the similarity remains striking, even when the language is 
different, as happens when we compare Latin with Umbrian texts. Of course, 
there are different types of formulas for different ceremonies: public, private, 
funeral, etc. Our mummy text seems to resemble most the (public) Grabovius 
prayer of the Iguvinian Tables (VIa, 22-55) as well as the Latin public 
prayers preserved in the Acta sacrorum saecularium anni a. Chr. n. XVII 
(CIL, V1, 32323) ; but other texts of private prayers also have similar formulas 
and order and can give us precious help; thus, above all, those transmitted by 
Cato in De re rustica (chaps. 132, 134, 141). But also the prayer of Horatius 
Cocles in Livy ii. 10. 11 is of the same style and has, although short, the ritual 
divisions which all other prayers present: 

Inuocatio: Tiberine pater, te, sancte, precor 

Oblatio: haec arma et hunc militem 

Placatio: propitio flumine 

Acceptatio: accipias 


All these elements are found, according to Olzscha, in most ‘‘strophes” of 
our mummy wrappings; the “strophes” being the divisions proposed by 
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Olzscha himself on the ground of the repetition of the same words and 
formulas. Our wrappings would contain a sort of a prayerbook, an idea which 
was already expressed by Thulin in 1906 and upon which now scarcely any 
doubt should be permitted. 

In each part of each strophe, the order of words and of ideas is also regu- 
lated by fixed rules; every attempt at interpretation must start from this fact. 
I will give two examples. 

In the first line of the text cited by me, the first two words are flere neOunél, 
which are often found together in the bandages. We already saw that ne@unél 
is the name of a god, Neptunus. On the other hand, this part, being the first, 
should be the “inuocatio” of our strophe. So, as we find in the Umbrian 
“inuocatio” Dei Graboui, in the Latin one Mars pater, Iane pater, Iuppiter, 
Iuno regina (Tiberine pater in the prayer of Horatius Cocles cited above), this 
flere should be something like an epithet of respect corresponding to Latin 
pater, Umbrian dei (‘“‘god”’). 

In the sixth and seventh line of the text transcribed above we read 
sacnicleri cil6l spureri meblumeri-c. The three words ending in -eri evidently 
are related with one another, for we have seen that the final -c of me@lwmeri-c 
is a particle (Lat. -que). The three words seem to be in the same case: so that 
the temptation is great to compare them with expressions like Iguv. Tab. 
VI a 30: (futu fos pacer pase tua) ocre Fisi, tote Iovine, erer nomne, erar nomne 
“(esto fauens propitius pace tua) arci Fisiae, urbi Iguvinae, arcis nomini, urbis 
nomini” or, even better, with the Latin prayer to Mars (Cato De re rust 141. 2-3 
[twice]): (te precor quaesoque uti sies uolens propitius) mihi domo familiaeque 
nostrae, where we have three names, just as in the Etruscan text. If this 
is right, we may expect this part of the prayer to be the “placatio,”’ and 
then the two words ha@ec repinec, which also rhyme, seem to be perfectly 
equivalent to the two adjectives of similar meaning wolens propitius which are 
found at the same place in almost all the Latin prayers of this kind (see the 
material in Olzscha, pp. 7 ff., 66 ff.). 

After what I have said, omitting some other details, I can give the division 
of Olzscha and his translation of the seven lines cited above (Olzscha, p. 164, ef. 
also p. 26): 

Inuocatio: trin flere nedunsl 

precator: Numen Neptuni 
Oblatio: un mlax nunéen zusleve zarve faseic. 
tibi sacrificatur tauro  ? liboque. 
ecn zert lecinin zec fler  ezince 
haec caerimonia pia, haec sacra hostia facta est 


Sacnistres cil0& Spurestres enas 
pro arce Cilthia pro urbe Ena 


eorse tins tiurim avilé xis 
constituto die mense(que) annorum omnium. 
Placatio: cisum pute tul dans hadec repinec 


terque potus funditur: esto uolens propitius 
$acnicleri cilél Spurert meblumeric enas. 
arci Cilthiae, urbi populoque Enae 
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I think I have given a sufficient idea of the method the author follows. I do 
not know if all scholars will be completely persuaded by Olzscha’s results; 
I am largely convinced. But in any case, be they convinced or not, I think for 
my part that this is sure: Olzscha’s ‘“‘combinatory” method is the only sound 
and reasonable way for any attempt whatever to understand the mummy text, 
or any other Etruscan text—or, for that matter, any text in any language 
which has no known related speech whatever on the earth. If Olzscha’s meth- 
od fails, we shall, unless we make important new discoveries, never understand 
the mummy text. For my part, I am not so skeptical; I trust that, even if all 
Olzscha’s interpretations are erroneous (and I believe they are not), and even 
if he, or others, should fail to interpret this particular text, nevertheless some- 
one will finally solve the mystery of Etruscan. But this can be achieved only 
by the method used by Olzscha. 

Under these circumstances, the situation is clear: the interpretation of 
Etruscan texts is based exclusively on internal evidence, on methodological 
skill, and on common logical capacity; no other knowledge of any dead or 
living language is needed. It is an art similar to chess, where the elements are 
given; we must put them together in a satisfactory manner in order to solve 
the problem. The interpretation will be a good one, only if we are able to 
persuade with our deductions any average reasoning man who gives his atten- 
tion to the subject. This is the only test we possess. It is, so to say, the ideal 
field for the exercise of Cartesian logic. No mysterious knowledge of far-fetched 
languages or inscriptions is required; on the contrary, it generally is mis- 
chievous, as it leads the scholar into the dangerous temptation of following the 
path of comparative method; this method, excellent elsewhere, is fatal to 
Etruscology. 

I have very little to object to in Olzscha’s book, and I cannot, and will not, 
enter into details. I shall only express very serious doubts concerning the 
hypothesis that the name of the Sicilian town H’nna (p. 42) is Etruscan: first, 
there never were Etruscans in Sicily, so far as I know; second, there are very 
strong arguments for believing that Enna, as well as the frequent name 
Ennius, is of Illyrian origin (see Krahe, Lexikon altillyrischer Personennamen 
[Heidelberg, 1929], p. 46; Die alten Balkanillyrischen geogr. Namen (Heidel- 
berg, 1925], p. 105). The fact, stated by Olzscha, that we find a form Henna 
near "Evva or Enna, is not against but in favor of Krahe’s idea; for I have 
observed (see RIGT, [1935], p. 166, n. 1) that the oscillation in the writing of an 
initial H is characteristic for Illyrian names: so [ster and Hister, Illyrii and 
Hillyrii, Atria and Hadria, Greek immos (e.g. in "AXkurzos), ixkos, and tmzos 
(this word being of Illyrian origin), as well as Ostus and Hostus, Ostila and 
Hostila, Olcias and Holcias (see for all of them Krahe, Lexikon). The argu- 
ment Krahe cites in note 6, comparing the ’Everoi of Anatolia with the Sicilian 
”Evva, also leads in the same direction, for these ’Everoi (cited in Iliad ii. 852 
and by Pliny NH 6. 5) are without any doubt Illyrians, identical with the 
Veneti of northern Italy (the loss of the initial V being regular in Greek 
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phonetics). But so prudent and considerate is Olzscha that he immediately 
restrains himself, saying (p. 44, n. 1): “Das ist aber fiir meine Ansicht tiber 
enas nicht entscheidend, da ich durch einen Vergleich mit den Iguvinischen 
Texten, nicht durch diese Namenparallele zu meiner Auffassung gekommen 
bin. Diese bliebe also auch bestehen, wenn das sizilische Enna nicht hierher 
gehorte.”’ 

I also may say that in my opinion the words hister (p. 43, n. 5) and capys 
(p. 45), quoted as Etruscan by ancient writers, are in reality Illyrian, as I hope 
to demonstrate soon (in RETE, 1939). But these are, from the point of view of 
the problems examined in Olzscha’s book, insignificant details. My admiration 
for his work remains untouched.* 


G. BoNFANTE 
Princeton University 


The Greek Aulos: A Study of Its Mechanism and of Its Relation to the Modal 
System of Ancient Greek Music, Followed by a Survey of the Greek Harmoniai 
in Survival or Rebirth in Folk-Music. By KATHLEEN SCHLESINGER. Lon- 
don: Methuen & Co., Ltd., 1989. Pp. 1+577. 42s. 

The author of this book, convinced that the secret of the pre-Aristoxenian 
music system of ancient Greece lay preserved to posterity in the boring of the 
finger holes of that nation’s reed-blown pipe, directed her efforts not only to 
reproduction of the discovered auloi but, what is more important, to the 
facture and careful testing, over a period of many years, of aulos mouth- 
pieces—both the double reed and beating-reed varieties. The results of her 
indefatigable research, carefully checked with the literary sources, the nota- 
tion, and the extant fragments of music, enabled the author to evolve a 
simple, logical basis for the Harmoniai which she presents as the major thesis 
of the book. She also made a study of the cylindrical modal flute because it 
embodied the Harmoniai created by the aulos. Furthermore, in her quest for 
survivals of these ancient modes she obtained or made facsimiles of primitive 
pipes from many parts of the world. Hence the subject matter of this volume 
falls quite naturally into three divisions: the first five chapters devoted to the 
aulos and its modal system, chapters vi and vii to the modal flute, and chap- 
ters vili and ix to the music of the folk. The final chapter, x, comprises the 
records of the auloi and flutes used in the author’s experimental work. 

The basic principle of the Harmoniai is “number and equal measure” as 
designated by Aristotle. Number refers to the modal determinate or dividing 
length of pipe or string and equal measure to the equal spacing of the finger 

3 From a practical point of view, I must criticize the fact that Olzscha did not think 
it necessary to reprint the whole text of the mummy wrapping, which would have re- 
quired only a few pages. This is very annoying to the reader. I was obliged to resort, 


of course, to the excellent reproduction by Runes, Der etr. Text der Agramer Mumien- 
binde (Glotta, Beiheft 11 [1935)). 


1Plut. De mus. (Weil and Reinach, p. 92) 23. The manuscripts read lcouerpiar; 
Reinach has unfortunately substituted yewuerpiav. 
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holes of a modal pipe or the equal division of a monochord string. The modal 
series, which in physics is the reversed harmonic series, derives from these two 
elements. Equal measure, however, produces proportional intervals of un- 
equal magnitude. Hence the Harmoniai were octochord scales differing within 
themselves and from one another in the magnitude of their successive in- 
tervals. This new conception of the construction of the ancient modes is 
thoroughly established by the author and is presented in great detail. Her 
exposition of the intricate but natural process by which the Harmoniai de- 
veloped as species and tonoi into the Perfect Immutable System or two-octave 
scale and her determination of the basis of this system as modal and not 
ditonal clarifies many vague or disputed points. 

The author advances an interesting theory concerning the manner in which 
the uninitiated pipe-maker, ignorant of incremental distances, plotted the 
holes by the “lay of his fingers” on the pipe (pp. 32, 405). The explanation, 
while not conclusive, merits investigation. 

From her study of the interaction of aulos mouthpiece and resonator, in 
which the influence of mouthpiece is dominant, the author compiled diverse 
tables of formulas which are of inestimable value to those investigating the 
acoustical properties of primitive and ancient pipes. She made the discovery 
that a change of mode was brought about by the aulete’s regulation of the 
amount of extrusion of the double-reed mouthpiece. This explains the func- 
tion of the bulbs, occurring on vase paintings and sometimes found with 
auloi, as accessories of the process of mouthpiece adjustment. 

The reactions of modal flutes, in which the influence of diameter is para- 
mount, have heretofore received practically no scientific investigation, and 
again the author is a pioneer. She has worked out formulas for an aggregate 
allowance for diameter and for a cumulative allowance for interference in the 
modal sequence which sometimes occurs in flutes. Miss Schlesinger hopes that 
these formulas will prove of practical value to the modern flute-maker when 
he contemplates some “improvement or new device” for his instrument. The 
detailed records of auloi and flutes at the end of the book will likewise be found 
very useful by those who wish to construct modal pipes. 

The chapters which portray the scale systems and modal survivals in folk 
music form the most interesting reading in the book. Miss Schlesinger found 
that folk music is predominantly modal—even much of that which has been 
termed pentatonic—and she urges collectors to obtain their songs by means of 
phonographic recordings only so that intonational shadings may be preserved 
and properly identified. Directions for identification are given on pages 305 
and 371-74. The author effectively overthrows some well-established theories 
regarding primitive scales, notably that of the “‘Cycle of Blown Fifths,” i.e., 
flat fifths—the Blasquintenzirkel of Hornbostel. 

Two very needful phases of study in ancient Greek music are relegated to 
Appendices I and II, namely, notation and ecclesiastical modes. Miss 
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Schlesinger’s explanation that the notation was based on the modal ratios and 
not on the standard scale of the theorists clears up many apparent incon- 
sistencies. She includes a splendid working table of the “katapyknotic ap- 
paratus,”’ as she terms the notation scheme. 

In Appendix III Miss Schlesinger has expressed the hope that the “new 
language of music” set forth in The Greek Aulos may be found useful to modern 
composers. She demonstrates that the modes admit of harmonic development 
and indicates how they can be played on the instruments of the modern 
orchestra. Modern composers are seeking new scale techniques, as the twelve- 
tone scale of Schoenberg and the quarter-tone system of Haba show, and they 
are likewise recasting old forms in new molds as in the case of the Oedipus Rex 
of Stravinsky. Synchronization of these two trends on the part of composers 
might lead to a harmonic rebirth of the ancient modal system; but whether it 
does or not, the fact remains that Miss Schlesinger’s book, which is the result 
of tremendous research in acoustics, classical literature, and musical theory, 
will have a profound influence in the realm of musicology. 


EvizaBETH AYRES Kipp 
New Trier Township High School 
Winnetka, Illinois 


The History of Herodotus. By J. Enoch Powerit. Cambridge: At the Uni- 
versity Press; New York: Macmillan Co., 1939. Pp. viiit+96. 7s. 6d. 
The scope of this important and illuminating monograph is, in the first 

instance, rigidly limited to the determination of the order in which Herodotus 

composed the parts of his work. The question at issue is adhered to with ex- 
emplary strictness; yet in the course of his exposition the author is con- 
strained to touch on various other problems. Instances are thelifetime and trav- 
els of Herodotus; the question of ‘Hpédoros ‘ANikapvaccets against ‘Hpddoros 

Oovpios; and the question whether Herodotus gave public readings at Athens. 

Professor Powell always has something original to contribute, and, thanks 

to an admirable economical style, his book, short as it is, is packed with 

meaning. 

The distinctive feature of Professor Powell’s method is the principle that 
cross-references are always to be taken seriously and are to be considered as 
original to their contexts unless the contrary can be shown. By strenuous 
application of this principle, together with analysis of passages which without 
being cross-references have a bearing on date of composition, a theory of 
construction is evolved. The work was written in the order in which it now 
stands, except for the following major alterations in scheme and arrangement: 
The original plan was that of a ‘Persian history,” which was actually com- 
pleted and published (not read aloud) at Athens between 448 and 442 B.c. 
(pp. 34-36). It extended from i. 1 to iv. 205, but did not include Scythia 








we 
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(iv. 1-144). It did, on the other hand, include the ’Acavpior Adyou, of which 
only a dislocated fragment survives in i. 192-200; while the “logos” of Lydia 
(i. 7-94) originally stood immediately after the discourse on the manners and 
customs of the Persians (i. 131-40; pp. 9-10). The second stage involved the 
composition of the Scythian account and the chapters on Thrace (v. 1-10) 
which were then set in their present places on either side of Libya (pp. 61-62). 
The plan now envisaged a history of Persia in which the attacks of Darius 
and Xerxes on Greece were to be treated on an equal footing with the Persian 
invasions of Egypt, Scythia, ete. This extension of the history was inter- 
rupted by Herodotus’ journey to Thurii. But in or about 430 B.c. he returned 
to Athens and there, in the time before 426 B.c., wrote the Persian Wars 
(v. 11—ix. 122). Not only that; he also recast what he iad published or written 
before. The point of view was now to be Greek, more specifically Athenian; 
balance was to be given by cutting, and the ’Aootpio Ndyou were scrapped 
(p. 53), while episodes of Athenian, Spartan, Corinthian, and Samian history 
were inserted, and the tale of Croesus was shifted to the beginning—all in 
order to emphasize the deep-rooted dualism between Greek and Persian. 
But the work of recasting was done hastily, and the resultant narrative not 
properly checked; and i. 106. 2 and i. 184 are left as false clues. The work is 
finished, that is, it was written to the end; it was never revised, for at that 
point Herodotus died, perhaps of the plague. 

It is impossible here to review this elaborate scheme in proper detail. 
This reviewer agrees with most of Professor Powell’s conclusions. Taken as 
a whole, his thesis is as convincing as those of any of his predecessors who 
have considered this particular topic. The development of Herodotus as a 
historian is admirably grasped and stated (pp. 44-45); and the work is un- 
usual for finesse, clarity, and sheer hard thinking. Nevertheless, there seem 
to be lapses from that finality of demonstration to which the author aspires 
(p. vii). For instance, on page 23 we are told that “the chapters on Thrace 
....are not comparable with a formal Adyos such as the ’Agavpror Noyot 
were.” Since the ’Agovpior Adyou are mainly lost, this statement begs the 
question; and indeed the whole discussion of these ghostly “logoi” is viti- 
ated by the fact that, as Herodotus notoriously confused Assyria and Baby- 
lonia (ef. Focke, Herodot als Historike7, p. 15), the account of Assyrian history 
ought to be attached to the first attack on Babylon. Again, the publication 
of the Persian History is inferred (p. 34) from the borrowing in the Antigone 
of Sophocles 904-20 from iii. 119. But publication is not here the only 
alternative to public reading (against which Powell argues very convincingly) ; 
there is also the quite real possibility of personal friendship between Herodotus 
and Sophocles, which might have given the latter access to the Persian His- 
tory before it was published or even finished. But the weakest part of the 
whole reconstruction is the notion of a final hurried recasting of the first 
part, followed by the swift writing of v. 11—ix. 122. It seems unlikely that 
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the whole plan lay “dormant” (p. 85) for thirteen years and then sprang 
suddenly to life. Again, a recasting which broke and dislocated the ’Acaiprot 
hovyor (p. 53) and worked in the stories of Solon, Polycrates, and the Cypselids, 
all in order to restore balance, but which left Book ii intact, is hardly in- 
telligible. As for the Persian Wars, we are given to understand that Herodotus 
composed it as an apologist for Athens in the time of her greatest unpopularity 
about 430 B.c. (p. 82) and that he wrote it in great haste (p. 85). The former 
proposition must be reconciled not only with the recording of the Aeginetan 
“aristeia” at Salamis (assuming that to be plain historical honesty) but with 
the whole tone of vii. 201-33 (Thermopylae) foreshadowed by the unnecessary 
glorification of Sparta in vii. 101-4 and with the language of ix. 64.1 and 
ix. 71.1. As to the latter proposition, be it noted that the story of the Persian 
Wars, though less discursive than the earlier books, still moves at a leisurely 
gait. Could a narrative written in a driving and purposeful haste have found 
room for the antecedents of Gelon (vii. 153-56.3; admittedly irrelevant, 
p. 69), an excursus on former hostilities between Thessalians and Phocians 
(viii. 27-28), or the stories of Hermotimus (viii. 105-6), Teisamenus (ix. 33- 
35), Hegesistratus (ix. 37), and Euenius (ix. 92.2-94)? Surely, Herodotus 
might have composed much of this material in the long years between Thurii 
and the Archidamian War. 

A word must be said about references to earlier works. Controversy would 
have destroyed the desirable conciseness of this monograph; yet writers from 
whom the author has profited (if only by way of their mistakes!) need hardly 
have been dealt with quite so abruptly. A very few brief references are given 
to the work of Kirchhoff, Meyer, Jacoby, De Sanctis, Macan, and a few 
others; the names of Bauer, Focke, and Pohlenz are to be found only in the 
Bibliography. Nor does the ungracious, not to say peevish, tone of the 
Preface seem to be justified even by the high standards which the author has 
set and maintained. 

RICHMOND LATTIMORE 
Bryn Mawr College 


Text und Karten des Ptoleméus. By Paut ScunaBet. (“Quellen und For- 
schungen zur Geschichte der Geographie und Vélkerkunde,” Band II.) 
Leipzig: K. F. Koehlers Antiquarium, 1938. Pp. 128+8 pls. Rm. 8.—. 


Professor Schnabel continues his work on the documents of ancient ge- 
ography already represented by a valuable series of articles. The present trea- 
tise deals with the tradition of Ptolemy’s Geography. Beginning with a list 
of the Greek manuscripts, it proceeds to the classification, the reconstruction 
of archetypes, and the prehistory, so to speak, of the existing text. These 
matters are of unusual importance for Ptolemy’s Geography, because the 
original form of this work has been altered and interpolated. The text as 
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far as viii. 2 seems to be generally accepted as genuine, though various features 
of it are suspected. The additamenta of viii. 29-30 and the map of the world 
are rejected by Fischer and Schnabel. But the twenty-six regional maps with 
their lists of poleis episemoi in viii. 3-28 are still problematical. Schnabel’s 
approach to these difficult problems is based on the sound philological method 
of working back from the earliest evidence available. 

The list of MSS is a very useful conspectus of the material and a prerequi- 
site for classification. It is not, however, complete. A special search has re- 
vealed several omissions for France (cf. the Addenda, p. 128). The Ayer 
MS in Chicago is lacking (TAPA, LXVII [1936], 238f.). The table of 
provinces in viii. 29 is found in MSS of John of Damascus from the tenth 
century (Class. Phil., XXXIV [1939], 235 f.). The chapter on the Pelopon- 
nesus (iii. 14. 25 ff.) is found in MSS of Pletho’s orations (J. Fischer, De 
Claud. Ptol., p. 204). In the dating of MSS, generally a subjective matter, 
Schnabel sometimes seems tendentious. The Urbinas, which he disparages, 
is moved up from the twelfth century, where Mercati had put it, to the 
thirteenth. It is not probable that this sumptuous codex was produced after 
the Latin conquest of 1204. The cursive Schnabel adduces is of no weight 
in view of the cursive autographs of Eustathius. Schnabel also gives erudite, 
but often useful, information on the history and previous ownership of the 
individual MSS. He is mistaken in inferring that the Paris MSS called 
Medic.Reg. were formerly in Florence (pp. 21, 22, 31); for this designation 
refers only to Catherine de Medici, queen of France, who for a time owned 
the Ridolfi collection. On the Athos MS he might have profited by my re- 
port in AJP, LVIII (1937), 174-84. The discovery of the Codex Seraglien- 
sis by A. Deissmann in 1930 was of greatest importance for Ptolemaic studies. 
Schnabel informs us that Deissmann’s photographs of the MS were acquired 
by the University Library in Halle. However, a complete set of photographs 
of the same MS was purchased in 1937, also from A. Deissmann, by the 
Ayer Division of the Newberry Library in Chicago. 

The classification of the MSS has progressed many degrees in Schnabel’s 
treatment. After the elimination of secondary material two classes stand 
out clearly, represented by X and UKFNCQRVW = ©. But there are several 
MSS or groups of MSS that show features of both classes, namely A, O, §, 
and Z. It is my impression that the exact position of these mixed MSS can 
be clarified more precisely than Schnabel has done and that the result would 
be to reduce their importance as evidence for the text. All except O are 
dated in the fifteenth century, and for O itself, to judge from Fischer’s fac- 
similes, “the beginning of the 14th century” is too early. Schnabel says 
repeatedly that O is closely related to N, and the fact that it stops in 
viii. 25. 3 at the, very point where N breaks off from loss of leaves suggests 
that it is actually derived (in part) from N. Schnabel also says that S, in the 
first part, is akin to X. Now a distinguishing feature of X is the shorter 
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form of the synopsis for Book ii. This synopsis is written by the later restorer 
of X at the end of fol. 138", his last leaf. Since the longer form would have 
run over onto the verso, which is crowded as it is, it seems to me that this 
synopsis is abridged in X because the scribe was pressed for space. If so, 
X would be the archetype (in this part) of the MSS with the short synopsis, 
that is, of S and its peers. 

Schnabel points out that in Book viii the Urbinas bolts its class and goes 
with CV against KN. However, in this part even K and N are not twins, 
as I have ascertained from collation. The fact is that the classification for 
viii. 3 ff. is independent of that for i-viii. 2, UCV seem to be a closed group, 
but K, N, X, and even A are all different and have unique features. The 
text of this part is exceedingly unstable and presents unusual problems, 
which will have to be clarified before the original form of the Geography can 
be established. Without even propounding the problems, Schnabel has ven- 
tured to base fundamental arguments upon these shifting sands; for a large 
part of his “prehistory” of the text is based on the poleis episemoi as they 
appear in viii. 2-28, in ii. 2—vii. 4, and on the maps. In particular, the poleis 
are the only proof he admits for the genuineness of the maps (p. 95). None 
of these conclusions are valid until the position of viii. 2-28 is established. 
The variation in the text suggests to me that this whole part is not genuine 
and that the whole role of the poleis episemoi in the Geography is interpolated 
from the procheiroi canones. 

The last part of the work is disfigured by a great deal of rank hypothesizing 
on flimsy evidence, lavishly self-styled as “sicher,” “festgestellt,” “‘zweifellos,” 
“selbstverstandlich,” “unwiderleglich.” To take one example among rany, 
Schnabel “proves” that various branches of the tradition originated in Alex- 
andria or Constantinople, from the designations of the parallels on the maps 
as “through Alexandria,” and “through Byzantium.” Apparently all agree 
that the designations of the parallels, including the seven climates, are inter- 
polated both on the maps and in i. 23. But their source is not post-Ptolemaic, 
as Schnabel supposes, but rather pre-Ptolemaic. For they all—including the 
Cinnamon Country, Syene, Alexandria, and Byzantium—appear in Strabo 
(71 f., 181 ff.). They were probably interpolated in Ptolemy’s Geography 
from some Hipparchian source. 

Notwithstanding these shortcomings, Schnabel’s work is a very substan- 
tial contribution to our knowledge of the tradition of Ptolemy’s Geography. 
In the Preface of December, 1935, he announces a forthcoming edition, but 
in a note added in May, 1938, he states that serious illness had put an end 
to his work. The present treatise was seen through the press by Albert 
Herrmann, the editor of the series, who compiled the stemma codicum, in- 
dices, etc. Under these circumstances one does not wish to complain of minor 
matters but to join the editor in the hope that Schnabel may eventually 
continue his work. 
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P.S.—The Ayer MS in Chicago, mentioned above, is identical with Schna- 
bel’s No. 42 (p. 32), a MS in the monastery of San Grigorio in Monte Coelio 
in Rome, now missing. It was formerly in the monastery of San Michele di 
Murano near Venice, and when the Venetian monasteries were suppressed in 
1811 it was taken to the sister-monastery in Rome, where it was seen by 
Blume and Miller. Schnabel also fails to include Brussels MS 11348, con- 
taining Geogr. i. 1—ii. 3. 19. 

AvUBREY DILLER 
Indiana University 


The Poetry of Homer. By Samuret Exior Basserrt. (“Sather Classical Lec- 
tures,” Vol. XV.) Berkeley: University of California Press, 1938. Pp. 273. 
$2.50. 


Professor Bassett, a few months before he died, expressed to the reviewer 
the satisfaction that it gave him, as his final work, to prepare a unified state- 
ment of his interpretation of Homer for the Sather Lectures. It is characteris- 
tic of him that though he died before they could be delivered, yet they were 
ready and could be edited for publication with slight changes. So well have 
the editors done their work that I have noted only one obvious slip, a super- 
fluous ‘“‘into”’ on page 239, line 12. Conceptions of the scholarly ideal differ 
vastly; here is a book that falls short by no standard. There are statistics, 
minute and accurate observation, sober statement of the exact facts; on the 
other hand, intelligence and insight are always on the alert to interpret the 
spirit of the poet as it is embodied in the letter of his text. The author’s ap- 
preciation of lyric, dramatic, and moral elements in Homer could hardly be 
bettered; yet never, I think, does enthusiasm or imaginative reconstruction 
desert the solid basis of objective evidence. I know no book that better 
represents my ideal of American scholarship. 

By their fruits ye shall know them. In this book we see the germinal fer- 
tility of the view that [liad and Odyssey are, in Aristotle’s words, a complete 
organic whole ({@ov év 6\ov)—such a work of art as only the genius of a single 
inspired poet could produce. Bassett takes into consideration the studies of 
the dissecters of Homer, he even finds inconsistencies that they have not 
noticed; but then he completes their work by finding in explanation or refuta- 
tion of the inconsistencies a better understanding of the poet’s aims and 
methods. He agrees with Parry that Homer was an oral poet and with 
Nilsson that he drew on an ancient store of legend, but he follows Rothe, 
Drerup, and Scott in seeing that the poet out of old materials and techniques 
has created a living thing of unique and everlasting power. Bassett’s own 
numerous contributions to the understanding of Homer are, of course, in- 
cluded along with much for which he gives due credit to others; yet he has 
given a synthesis rather than a summary. He slays such chimeras as the 
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doctrine of the caesura, the belief that runover words are emphatic, that 
Homer could not depict simultaneous events, that Homer does not speak in 
the first person, and others. He illuminates many features of the poems: for 
instance, the lyric note in Homer’s similes, Homer’s formal use of the voca- 
tive, the significance of the present tense in descriptions, and the function 
of the Muses. He selects Jliad xviii. 576 as the most beautiful verse of Homer: 


Tap ToTapov KedadovTa, mapa podavoy dovaxija. 


He refuses in passing to applaud such attempts as Sheppard’s to trace a 
formal pattern in the Iliad, though it might be urged that the poet’s evident 
pleasure in the pattern of sound in the line quoted above suggests that he 
might also take pleasure in a formal arrangement of scenes, even if such an 
arrangement of scenes added nothing but an unobtrusive aesthetic finish to 
the total effect. Bassett argues with vigor and success against the view of 
Lang and Bowra that Homer represents Achilles as morally delinquent. 
According to Bassett, the tragedy of Achilles springs from the fact that he 
cannot forgive himself for his failure, innocent as it was, to defend Patroclus 
from death. 

The best thing in the book is the analysis of character. Hera is the embodi- 
ment of hate, a confirmed quarreler whose smile is only lip deep. Zeus is 
a blasé, middle-aged individual. Achilles is a man’s man, one of the loneliest 
figures in literature. Phoenix is ethically a low-grade character. Hector is a 
man of sentiment and imagination, discourteous to men, prone in off moments 
to hang back in battle or even to flee. In contrast to tough old Nestor, Priam 
is a mere husk of a man. With Bassett’s implied view that Homer was a 
conscious artist like other creative poets I am compelled to agree. On the 
other hand, if Bassett’s statement that Homer’s only poetic purpose was to 
make an imagined experience real means that he was not a molder of purposes 
and ideals, I must disagree. Homer had to entertain his hearers; with his 
entertainment he combined instruction and inspiration. In the last resort 
the great fascination of his work is due to his ability to cause the chords of 
honor, of duty, of patience, of courage, and of heroism, to vibrate in the 
hearts of his hearers. If Homer had not been a master of the art of molding 
men, he would have escaped the labored censure and rivalry of Plato. 


L. A. Posr 
Haverford College 


Gli atomisti: frammenti e testimonianze. Traduzione e note di Virrorio ENzo 
AuFIERI. Bari: Laterza & Figli, 1936. Pp. xviii+410. L. 40. 


This volume is a valuable addition to the series ‘‘Filosofi antichi e medi- 
evali.”” Alfieri gives us a complete translation of all the fragments in sections 
54-65 of the Vorsokratiker (as found in the fourth edition; 67-78, in the fifth), 
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together with a few passages of his own choice, e.g., Aristotle’s version of a 
Democritean argument, De gen. et. corr. i. 316 a 14—317 a 2, which had been 
excluded by Diels because it did not contain any explicit reference to Democri- 
tus. The translations are generally clear and exact, and they are accompanied 
by a thorough commentary which has the unusual merit of not skipping 
lightly over the more difficult points. Alfieri is well acquainted with most of 
the relevant recent work, and, though his book was in press before the 
appearance of Cherniss’ learned monograph, he shows his sympathy, as 
Bignone has already remarked, with the numerous scholars who have proved 
that Aristotle’s interpretation of early Greek philosophy is an extremely inse- 
cure basis for history. With some qualification, Alfieri extends the same 
warning to those who would use Plato: “Stiamo attenti a non dare proprio 
a Platone una patente di... . dossografo”’ (p. xii). 

As an example of the way in which Alfieri disposes of an old philological 
myth, there could be nothing better than his note of nearly two pages (8, 9) 
on the strange, but once popular, theory that Leucippus never existed. 

It is natural that in a work of this scope there should be a number of 
passages in which some word or interpretation might be questioned. Alfieri 
accepts the suggestion of Zeller that cai Aeixurmdés dnow is an “allusion to a 
writing of Leucippus that Aristotle is acquainted with” (p. 14, n. 53); I have 
no doubt that Aristotle was acquainted with some writings of Leucippus, 
but his assertion that another philosopher has said something is often a sign 
that the other philosopher has said nothing of the sort. For example, Alfieri 
believes (p. 93, n. 205) that the atoms had weight: “Teofrasto (55 A 135, 
§ 61: e cfr. anche Arist., A 60) ci dice che il peso esiste anche negli atomi 
separati ed @ proporzionale alla grandezza.” Zeller invented this notion, 
which has had a long and successful career in spite of the fact that it makes 
the subsequent history of atomism unintelligible, because he, like Diels, 
thought that the testimony of Theophrastus and of Aristotle was decisive 
against the ‘‘worthless” texts of Plutarch, Cicero, Stobaeus, and Simplicius. 
But the testimony of Theophrastus is a mere repetition of the passage in 
which Aristotle says (De gen. et corr. i. 326 a 9): kairo. Bapirepov ye kara 
Thy vrepoxnv dnow elvac Anyuoxpitos ékacrov Tv aédiaipéerwy. Are we under 
any obligation to believe this particular “Democritus says’’? 

The dubious character of this Aristotelian testimony is indicated by the 
contents of the passage from the De caelo iv. 309 a, quoted by Diels, but not 
quoted in full. Here Aristotle, after his customary reduction of the Platonic 
view to an absurdity, says that “those who assert that the first and indivisible 
bodies are solid may more plausibly [u@ddov évdexeTat] say that the larger of 
these bodies is the heavier.’ He then discusses the explanation given by the 
atomists of the fact that the weight of a composite body often does not 
correspond to its bulk: “generally and in every case a composite body is 
relatively light because it contains a relatively large amount of void. This 
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is the way,” Aristotle continues, “in which they actually speak, but those 
who hold this definition must also add the statement that relatively light 
bodies must contain not merely more void but less solid.” It is not too diffi- 
cult to trace the three degrees of the logic by which Aristotle deposits his 
opponents in Erebus: first, it would be more reasonable for them to say some- 
thing quite different from that which they do say; second, they must say it; 
and third, they have said it and do say it. Thus the history of philosophy 
is converted into a fable convenue. 

Misura (p. 11) for pvopds is an unhappy rendering, despite the defense 
offered in the note, where the word is redefined as proporzione or configura- 
zione; it stresses the quantitative aspect where there is no quantitative aspect. 
The proper rendering is simply “form” or “pattern.”’ The same improper 
exaggeration of the materialistic interpretation leads Alfieri to render ‘questo 
assolutamente pieno non é uno, bensi un infinito numero di corpi, invisibili 
per la piccolezza del loro volume” (p. 13); the Greek does not have owyuara, 
and the reference is to 7a é6vra. On page 16, in the famous passage from 
Simplicius, we find that the forms of the atoms are infinite, “sia perché 
nulla possiede questa forma qui a maggior ragione di quest’altra, sia perché 
egli osservava che generazione e cangiamento sono ininterrotti negli esseri.”’ 
The phrasing of the Italian is obscure, and in the original there is no “either— 
or”; it should go “because there is no real difference in quality between one 
phenomenon and another, and because he saw x7.” On page 144, the title 
of the work of Democritus should read Sulle forme; the conjecture eidwdwr, 
made by Schneider, is superfluous. On page 147, the conjectures kpjow 
(Diels) and xpaowv were long ago, and rightly, rejected by Zeller and Brieger. 
Another and a far worse conjecture, made by Langerbeck, is accepted by 
Alfieri, although it wholly spoils the contrast established by Democritus be- 
tween the accessible “bastard” knowledge of the senses and the inaccessible, 
or at least difficult, knowledge which may be obtained by the exercise of 
reason (p. 197). 

Alfieri disclaims, in the Preface, any aspiration to produce un’opera let- 
teraria; but he at least writes well, is a master of his subject, and his book 
should be useful to all students in this field. 


R. K. Hack 
University of Cincinnat: 


Menandri quae supersunt, Vol. I: Reliquiae in papyris et membranis vetustissimis 
servatae. Tertium edidit ALFrepus Korrte. Leipzig: Teubner, 1938. 
Pp. 150. Rm. 6.60 (Ausland, 4.95). 

Korte’s third edition of Menander includes a dozen fragments and parts 
of three plays that are not found in his second edition of 1912. Since Jensen’s 
edition of 1929 a fragment of the Theophoroumene has been added. Korte 
also includes a prologue of fifteen lines from the Didot papyrus, besides the 
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rhesis that Jensen published. This Didot prologue is a remarkable statement 
by a youth who has found in philosophy a new life, so that he walks, speaks, 
and thinks as one who has just gained life and sight. A second volume will 
contain fragments of plays not included in this volume as well as a complete 
index to Menander. It will thus be even more indispensable than the present 
volume. 

It goes without saying that the work of Sudhaus and Jensen must be the 
basis of any edition of Menander, but Kérte makes good his claim to inde- 
pendent judgment, and he is able to profit by a long list of articles on Menan- 
der, including his own, that have appeared since Jensen’s edition. Except for 
omission of the word 6a@rrov in Perik. 174, the few mistakes are limited to a 
letter or an accent (Sam. 235, Kon. 9, Perin. 14). The Latin introductions to 
the plays and the full stage directions at the foot of each page of text provide 
a necessary minimum of interpretation. Citations from Guéraud’s study of 
the Cairo papyrus are added to the textual notes, which are in other respects 
about as full as Jensen’s. There are references to current literature as late 
as the year of publication. The renumbering of the lines of Epitrepontes was 
overdue, and the old numbers are given in parentheses. 

It is an encouraging fact that on most points of interpretation there is 
now an approach to general agreement. Korte is certainly right in locating 
Perikeiromene in Corinth, but his argument that the actual haircutting was 
not a scene in the play is refuted by the title in the present tense: “A Play 
in Which a Girl Is Shorn of Her Locks.” Polemon evidently nursed his 
suspicion and anger overnight and became violent in the morning. The argu- 
ment that a third house, that of Pataecus, appeared in the scene of this play, 
is convincing. Theatrically, the progress of Glycera from house to house until 
she comes full circle back to Polemon would be very effective. Kérte accepts 
Gomme’s interpretation of the recognition scene in this play. It seems to 
me to raise more difficulties than it solves to suppose that Moschion had con- 
versed with Myrrhina or Glycera after the latter’s arrival in his house. We 
need only suppose that Glycera came into a room where he could overhear 
her, in order to take the oath: “I solemnly swear not to disclose the fact 
that I am Moschion’s sister.’ Moschion in his soliloquy has just realized 
that, if Glycera is his sister, he must find another mistress. When this shock 
is over, he begins to wonder how the refugee can be his sister. At first he 
tries to believe that Myrrhina might have cast out a daughter after giving 
birth. He discovers that he, too, was a foundling only when the evidence is 
unmistakable. It seems to me natural to be dumfounded and silent in the 
face of such a discovery. I venture to suggest that, when he discloses himself, 
it is with the words oxore 6’, éyw ris eiur. This just fills the blank that 
Korte leaves before ei 8’ éyw. 

In the fabula incerta I question whether Kleainetos can be the father of 
the bride, since the plural that is invariably used shows that he was not sole 
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disposer of her hand. The scene is evidently Athens; and the mother had no 
legal authority there, whatever may have been the case in Phacacia and 
Egypt. This is not the place to discuss particular readings. We have now a 
secure basis for further study of Menander. Every new fragment contributes 
to our appreciation of the variety of atmosphere and action that characterized 
Menander. Korte presents the material fully and accurately, in convenient 
form, and with the insight of a scholar who has been at home in the field for 
more than thirty years. It is a companion piece to his article on Menander in 
the Real-Encyclopddie. 


L. A. Post 
Haverford College 


Studi e note di filologia latina medievale. By Ez1o Francescuint. (“Pubbli- 
cazioni della Universita Cattolica del Sacro Cuore,” Ser. IV, Vol. XXX.) 
Milan: Societa editrice ‘Vita e pensiero,”’ 1938. Pp. x+205. L. 18. 


Il commento di Nicola Trevet al Tieste di Seneca. By Ezio FRANCESCHINI. 
(“Orbis Romanus,” No. 11.) Milan: Societa editrice “Vita e pensiero,”’ 
1938. Pp. xii+91. L. 12. 


The introductory study (pp. 1-105) in the first of these two books is en- 
titled Glosse e commenti medievali a Seneca tragico. It discusses the problems 
inherent in the publication of the text which is found in the second of these 
pamphlets. It begins with a treatment of the citations from Seneca’s tragedies 
during the Middle Ages and down to the fifteenth century. These were ex- 
tensive only in the last hundred years of this period, when Nicholas Trevet 
in England wrote the first complete commentary on all the tragedies and a 
whole school of prehumanistic scholars in Padua turned its attention to the 
dramatic works of Seneca. The latter include Geremia da Montagnone, 
Lovato dei Lovati, and especially Albertino Mussato, who wrote an Evidentia 
tragediarum Senece. 

Trevet was a Dominican friar whose fame has rested chiefly on his history 
of the Angevin kings. Attention was first turned to his works some fifteen 
years ago by Cardinal Ehrle. Professor Franceschini gives an interesting 
summary of Ehrle’s researches, supplemented in many places by the results 
of his own studies. From early manuscript catalogues we know of the exist- 
ence of at least thirty works by Trevet and have the introductory words of 
a number of these. Up to a year ago eight of these treatises had not been 
discovered in existing manuscripts, but only recently the commentary on 
Livy was identified in a manuscript in Portugal by Miss Ruth J. Dean of 
Mount Holyoke College, who is soon to publish a catalogue of the manu- 
scripts of Trevet’s works. 

The text of the commentary on Seneca’s Thyestes is the first of a series in 
which Franceschini and his pupils propose to publish for the first time the 
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commentaries on all the tragedies. The manuscripts used are all Italian, 
except for one in London and two in Breslau. Trevet’s method of commenting 
on a text includes complete quotation from the original, although with con- 
siderable changes of word order in the case of works in poetry. Thus his trea- 
tises are often important as manuscripts of the earlier Latin text. A glance 
at the Index Verborum shows several quotations from Vergil and Ovid, other 
works of Seneca, Augustine, and Isidore of Seville. The most illuminating 
passage in this particular commentary contains the numerous astronomical 
notes on lines 789-874, in which the zodiac is described. There are several 
plates (white on black) from a Vatican manuscript, illustrating the drawings 
which accompany and explain the glosses at this point. There are a few 
misprints, but the text is presented in a very readable form. In two cases 
words which are really lemmata should have been in italics (27, 25 in regno 
meo; 30, 24 quod precipuum est in hoc scelere). 

The second half of the first essay is devoted to a list of fifty-four fourteenth- 
and fifteenth-century manuscripts of Seneca’s tragedies, all with more or less 
extensive commentaries and all from Italian libraries. There are many details 
about the nature, content, and sources of these commentaries. 

The other studies in the volume are as follows: II: “Il [epi rod Biov ris 
vmepayias Jeordxov di Epifanio nella versione latina medievale di Pasquale 
Romano,” publication of an unedited text; III: “Di un commento al VI 
dell’Eneide attribuito a Nicola Trevet’’ (Franceschini believes that the at- 
tribution is probably false); IV: “Codici di florilegi aristotelici in bibliotheche 


italiane”; V: ‘Il commento di Giacomino da Mantova al prologo dell’ Andria 
di Terenzio,”’ with partial publication of the unedited text; VI: ‘Gli ‘Argu- 
menta tragoediarum Senecae’ di Albertino Mussato,” first publication since 
that of Fabricius in 1566. 


CLAUDE W. Bartow 
Mount Holyoke College 


Plautus: With an English Translation, Vol. V. (‘Loeb Classical Library.”) By 
Pau. Nixon. Cambridge: Harvard University Press; London: William 
Heinemann, Ltd., 1938. Pp. 368. 

This volume completes Professor Nixon’s translation. The Introduction 
to the first volume bears the date 1913; for over a quarter of a century the 
translator has devoted his spare time to this very admirable achievement. 
It reproduces the spirit of the Latin playwright with reasonable fidelity and 
avoids the temptation, to which translators of such an exuberant playwright 
are especially exposed, of vulgarizing and cheapening the Latin of the original 
in order to appeal to the tastes of American undergraduates. At the same 
time, it retains the conversational style and the widely varying qualities of 
the wit and humor of the Latin text. And although the rich assonance of the 
original cannot always be carried over into English without offending a mod- 
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ern reader, occasionally even this important aspect of Plautus’ Latin is re- 
flected in the English, just enough to suggest that it is inherent in the play- 
wright’s style. The dialogue is plentifully sprinkled with scene directions, 
and they are usually intelligent interpretations of the action and the momen- 
tary moods of the speakers. 

In the course of these many years the translator seems to have changed 
his mind regarding one important feature of the dramatic production. In the 
earlier volumes at the beginnings of “acts” and sometimes at the beginning 
of “scenes,” the translator intrudes directions indicating lapses of time which he 
estimates in definite periods; but in Volume III, at least in the Miles Gloriosus, 
these directions begin to disappear. I assume that Nixon has been converted 
to the view that the Roman plays were not uniformly marked by appreciable 
pauses in the action but, with few exceptions, were produced as continuous 

‘action. Of course, in such a case as Trinummus 1115, it is quite proper, be- 
cause of the environing action, to suggest that a few minutes elapsed between 
the two scenes, although we have no knowledge of what took place in the 
Roman theater at this point. But such time intervals lavishly indicated in 
the first two volumes misrepresent the Roman performances, and the incon- 
sistency between the earlier and later volumes in this respect is most unfor- 
tunate. Doubtless it is too expensive to correct the plates of the earlier vol- 
umes, but readers should be warned of the lack of uniformity in the five 
volumes now completed. In fact it would be far better to remove all indica- 
tions of both scene and act division if one wished the modern reader to ob- 
tain the effect produced by the performance in antiquity. 

Although one might find blemishes here and there, both scholars and lay 
readers are too grateful for the completion of such a helpful work to pick out 
slight flaws. The student of literature gains from the translation all that is 
attainable by such a means, and the scholar is provided with Leo’s text in a 
format that is convenient to handle. 


H. W. P. 
University of Chicago 


Collectanea Schrijnen: Verspreide Opstellen van Dr. Jos. Schrijnen. Nijmegen 

and Utrecht: Dekker & van de Vegt, 1939. Pp. xx+496. FI. 6. 

Before, and perhaps even after, the appearance, in 1920, of the German 
translation of the late Professor Schrijnen’s excellent little book, Handleiding 
bij de Studie der vergelijkende Indo-Germaansche Taalwetenschap (Leiden, 1917), 
an improved edition of which was published in Dutch in 1924, Schrijnen’s 
name was hardly known except to a small number of comparative philolo- 
gists, which would have been larger if all comparative philologists minded 
their business, and to a large number of admiring students. If that was so, 
the loss was theirs who did not make the acquaintance of his other work 
through knowledge of the Einfiihrung. Comparativist, classical scholar, and 
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medievalist, this genial learner and teacher richly deserved the reward of 
having his memory kept green in this gathering of half a hundred out of his 
four times as many published papers. Schrijnen was as much at home in 
French and German as in his native tongue, and all three languages are rep- 
resented in the Collectanea. The subject matter which they represent is also 
the whole range of his wide and varied interests—general linguistics, Indo- 
European, the historical grammar of Greek and Latin, early Christian Latin 
and culture, Volkskunde, and Hollandish dialectology. There are indexes of 
proper names and of the linguistic forms discussed; and, as a Frontispiece, 
there is a photographic reproduction of a good portrait of Schrijnen, which, if 
it hardly does justice to his portly figure—and it was portly when I knew him 
—gives a first-rate likeness of his face, at once grave and keen. 

Schrijnen’s first publication is dated 1891, and he belonged to the end of 
his life to the orthodox school of comparative philologists. He was alert to 
new ideas, however, as is shown by his reviews and by some of the papers 
selected for republication now, for example, the critique of O&tir’s ““Alarodian”’ 
conjectures (which gave Meillet vertigo), but his own position was essen- 
tially conservative. The work of the Prague school in phonetics; recent specu- 
lations concerning the laryngeal hypothesis and their influence, notably on 
the French school, in reshaping our conceptions of Indo-European; the ex- 
ploration of Hittite by his own countrymen and by others—all these things 
were well known to him, even though he preferred, wisely enough, to suspend 
judgment on most of the debated questions. His interest in the dialects of 
the Netherlands led him to apply the methods of dialect geography, despite 
the paucity of material, to the ancient dialects of Italy; and toward the end 
of his life he had given more and more of his energies to the study of early 
Christian Latinity. He founded a series of monographs, ‘Latinitas Chris- 
tianorum primaeva,” inaugurated in 1932 by his own Charakteristik des 
altchristlichen Latein, a series which still lives after him, long may it. 

Those of us who read Schrijnen’s papers, or most of them, as they appeared, 
and learned to value them will be particularly grateful for this memorial 
volume to which they will turn repeatedly to recapture something of the 
illumination that his brilliant mind gave forth. S.7.7.L. 

J. WHATMOUGH 
Harvard University 


The Ape in Antiquity. By W1tu1am Corrin McDermorrv. (“Johns Hopkins 
University Studies in Archaeology,” No. 27.) Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1938. Pp. 338+10 pls. $5.00. 

Part I of this book (pp. 1-157) comprises six chapters: “The Ape in Egypt 
and the Orient,” “The Spread of the Ape in the Mediterranean,” ‘“‘Geographi- 
cal and Historical Knowledge of the Ape,” “Biological and Miscellaneous 
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Knowledge of the Ape,” ‘The Ape as a Pet and Source of Humor,” “The 
Ape as an Evil Beast.” Each chapter has several convenient subdivisions. 
Part II is a catalogue of 605 representations of apes in Greek, Roman, 
Minoan-Mycenaean, and Etruscan art; some Egyptian and post-classical 
objects are included. The catalogue also is conveniently divided into three 
large and numerous smaller sections. The chapter headings make clear the 
comprehensive character of the study, and both literature and archaeology 
are searched for information on all matters related to the various kinds of 
apes known to the ancient world. The only limitation is that imposed by the 
author’s lack of travel; unpublished material in European museums is largely 
unused, though some is published for the first time. 

In the first chapter some details call for comment. For the tomb of Rekh- 
mire (p. 4) the Davies publication of 1935 is more reliable than Wilkinson. 
The phrase “early in the pre-dynastic period” for an object in the tomb of 
Mes-kalam-dug (p. 17) is objectionable partly because it implies a date not 
commonly accepted, but chiefly because, in Sumerian studies, it really has 
no clear meaning at all. Though many illustrations are cited, neither of the 
best collections of illustrations for Mesopotamia (Schifer-Andrae and Pijoan) 
is mentioned. From these and other instances it seems that the author had 
no great acquaintance with the archaeology of the Near East, which would 
serve as background for his special study. But this first chapter is professedly 
sketchy, and it appears to be sound enough in its conclusions. 

In the classical field the writer is more at home, and his treatment of the 
various topics is generally satisfactory. It is full, at least; enormous numbers 
of citations, both in text and in catalogue, of both ancient and modern works, 
indicate his industry and wide reading. Merlin, Vases grecs, should have 
been cited for the Arkesilas kylix and the Caeretan hydria, Nos. 311 and 313, 
and probably a few other omissions could be discovered, but not many. 

Dr. McDermott has doubtless been interested in certain recent discoveries 
in Egypt (cf. AJA, XLII [1938], 562). The most sensational of recent develop- 
ments in the ape field is the translation of the celebrated Blue Boy of Knossos 
into a blue monkey (Pendlebury, The Archaeology of Crete, p. 131). But this 
systematic and solid study will retain its value, however numerous the sup- 
plements. 


F. P. JoHNSON 
University of Chicago 


Euripides Alexandros und andere strassburger Papyri mit Fragmenten griechi- 
scher Dichter. (Hermes [Einzelschriften], Heft 5.) By Bruno Sne.u. Ber- 
lin: Weidmann, 1937. Pp. vi+111. Rm. 9.60. 


Since the major portion of this study is devoted to the restoration of the 
Alexander and since the reviewer’s interest lies in that field, the present re- 
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view will be devoted to that section of the work. Because relatively few of 
the ancient tragedies have come down to us, the attempt to add to our 
knowledge by restoration of one of the fragmentary plays is always an at- 
tractive undertaking. It is only natural, then, that a play which offers so 
much material as the Alexander should have already received considerable 
attention. Snell has not, however, merely served up again the funeral baked 
meats; his contributions make a definite change in the structure of the play. 

Undoubtedly, the greatest contribution of the work is its sane discussion 
of points of detail; yet to discuss each of these is to re-write the monograph. 
The principal points of the reconstruction may be seen, however, from a 
brief synopsis. The prologue, spoken by Cassandra, recounts Hecuba’s dream 
before Paris’ birth, the exposure of the infant, and the institution of the 
games in his memory. In the first episode Cassandra, in prophetic frenzy, 
predicts to the chorus the coming destruction of Troy and tells Hecuba of her 
future metamorphosis into a dog. In the second episode, the Servant, who 
has reared the foundling in the mountains, tells of Paris’ life among the shep- 
herds and of his coming to compete in the games. The third episode contains 
the Messenger’s account of Paris’ victory. Hecuba is incensed by this report 
of the triumph of an unknown shepherd over her sons. Deiphobus, too, is 
angered by his defeat by the stranger and goes in search of Priam to persuade 
him to revoke the reward. The following scene shows the contestants, Dei- 
phobus and Paris, pleading their respective cases before Priam. When Priam 
decides in favor of Paris, Deiphobus and Hecuba resolve to murder this inter- 
loper. In the following scene they attempt to put their plan into operation, 
but Paris takes refuge at the altar of Zeus. Hecuba suspects, however, that 
this shepherd may be the son whom she has exposed and summons the Serv- 
ant, who brings about the recognition. The play ends with the appearance 
of Aphrodite, who foretells Paris’ gaining of Helen. 

The author’s method is admirable. Conscious of the scantiness of the evi- 
dence at nearly every point, Snell has not assumed a dogmatic position but 
has explored the various possibilities. On the other hand, he has not hesi- 
tated to express his own opinion. As a result, the reconstruction is a careful 
and thoughtful piece of work which is convincing in nearly every detail. 

The most serious objection which may be raised is that the author has 
relied too much upon the general scheme of the trilogy, particularly some 
details of the Troiades, in his reconstruction. Granting the close relation be- 
tween material of the Alexander and the Troiades, we cannot, when the inter- 
vening play is the apparently unrelated Palamedes, assume a closely knit tri- 
logic structure. Although the author emphasizes the close relation of the 
Alexander and the Trotades, fortunately his reconstruction is not completely 
dependent upon it. 

Haroip B. DUNKEL 
University of Chicago 
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Who Was Socrates? By AuBAN D. WinspEar and Tom S1Lversere. Cordon 

Company, 1939. Pp. 96. 

Like most books on Socrates this volume contains about ten pages of 
speculation to one page of evidence, the truth being that most of Socrates’ 
career is a matter only for speculation. The authors eke out the scanty evi- 
dence by a liberal use of expressions like “evidently,” “obviously,” “it is 
clear that,” when they really mean “there is a faint probability that.” To 
mention a single example, they think that the Athenian democrats “must have 
seen” in the affair at Arginusae ‘‘a dangerous kind of sabotage to the strength 
of the Athenian fleet’’ (p. 66). This seems extraordinary, since the generals 
who were tried (by the way, six not ten, as the authors say) had long been 
members of the democracy, and the faction which stood to gain most from 
the quarrel was the party of Alcibiades. Whatever the truth about this may 
be, anyone who will look at Busolt’s analysis of the views of the historians 
(Gr. Gesch., III, ii, 1599) will not be likely to think that any one view is 
obvious. Moreover, the only motive that the authors have in insisting on 
their reading of the case is that they want to put their own peculiar inter- 
pretation on Socrates’ part in it; in place of trying to secure the generals a 
fair trial, Socrates was merely putting over ‘‘a loyal piece of factional work”’ 
for the oligarchy (p. 67). 

The authors proceed, they say, with “a method of interpretation which 
correlates social and intellectual forces” (p. 84), by which they seem to mean 
that it is unrealistic to impute honest motives to a man if you can think of 
any sordid motive that might have influenced him. By applying this prin- 
ciple to Socrates, they get an account of his life that is rather like an American 
success story with reverse English. Socrates in his young days was a poor 
but honest stonecutter, devoted to democracy and to the study of the physi- 
cal sciences, which, it appears, only democrats studied. In his middle life 
Socrates made money; he bought himself sandals, took to bathing, became 
a climber, and eventually married into a good family. Then he lost his money 
and became a hanger-on of his aristocratic friends, ‘“‘a rather pathetic figure” 
(p. 54) who has lost all but the shreds of his earlier dignity. Thus he became 
a political conservative, the intellectual center of antidemocratic views, the 
friend of oligarchs, and the teacher of a religious idealism allied to Pythag- 
oreanism. He was not above doing a little “factional work” for his oligarchic 
friends, as in the case of the generals, but he ‘‘draws back in virtuous horror’ 
from plundering Leon of Salamis. 

This rather mean little figure ‘the instinct of the democracy” was “‘pro- 
foundly right” in regarding as “the evil genius behind the scene” (p. 71). 
It executed him from ‘“‘a perfectly sober estimate of the danger” (p. 72) 
that he represented. More surprising is the fact that this is the man whom 
Plato turned into a philosophic hero for all later antiquity. 


Cornell University GerorceE H. SABINE 
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Bradley’s Arnold Latin Prose Composition. Edited and revised by J. F. 
Mountrorp, M.A., Lirr.D. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1938. 
Pp. viii+443. $2.00. 


That great body of scholars who believe that “the only way to know Latin 
is to write Latin” will welcome this revision of a work which has been a 
perennial favorite with many teachers of Latin composition. 

While the general format of the book has undergone no major alteration, 
some changes have been made which greatly enhance its usefulness. Uni- 
formity of type is employed in the Latin examples; long vowels have their 
quantities indicated; the special vocabularies of the opening lessons have 
been wisely omitted; the supplementary exercises have been transferred from 
the back of the book to their proper place in the lessons to which they be- 
long; orthography has been modernized, and former misprints have been 
corrected. The keen eye of the battery of proofreaders mentioned in the 
Preface has produced a text almost entirely free from typographical errors. 
Many sections have been re-written. The treatment of the subjunctive and 
other topics, the occasional attention given to the origin of constructions, and 
the partial adoption of modern terminology are all steps in the right direc- 
tion. The appendix on continuous prose composition is an invaluable ad- 
junct. 

Obvious slips occur in vénisses (§ 476.1) and amisi (p. 409). The occurrence 
of scio in iambic senarii and nescio in dactylic verse is not so startling as the 
consistent omission of the macron in prose usage (§ 42 and n.4, § 169, 
§§ 362-63). The use of the macron in signum and signa (§ 194) will be ques- 
tioned by modern philologists and will arouse curiosity as to its later omis- 
sion (pp. 421, 423). Another inconsistency appears in § 486, where the Latin 
example violates the rule given in § 71. 

The reviewer would like to see a more concise enunciation of the rules for 
the use of quéminus and quin (§§ 129-31) and cherishes the hope that one 
day there will arise a grammarian who will break away from the tradition 
of repetitiously expatiating on the general principles of dratié dbliqua and treat 
the whole subject much more succinctly. To a forgetful schoolboy, however, 
recapitulation sometimes brings salvation. 

A brief review of this product of English scholarship must fail to do justice 
to Professor Mountford’s commendable efforts. Any defects are greatly 
eclipsed by the extraordinary merits of a book which has long been a byword 
for thoroughness and which should continue for many generations to be a 
towering landmark in the field of Latin composition. 


Mars M. WESTINGTON 
Hanover College 
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Aus der Papyrussammlung der Universitdtsbibliothek in Lund, Vol. I: Litera- 
rische Fragmente; Vol. II: Griechische Privatbriefe. Herausgegeben von 
ALBERT WirstTrRAND. Lund: Kungl. Humanistiska Vetenskapssamfundet 
i Lund, 1935, 1937. Pp. 13+12. 

These two little volumes contain a total of twelve texts, the majority being 
quite fragmentary and of no special significance. Much of their value is lost, 
inasmuch as there are no indexes to facilitate reference to them. In the private 
letters one is annoyed by the complete lack of accents, breathings, marks of 
punctuation, and capital letters. For some reason, however, the editor de- 
cided to use them all in two literary texts, No. 4, Komédie, and No. 7, 
Anatomischer Katechismus. 

Upon examining Plate I of the Privatbriefe, I suggest the following changes 
in the text of No. 1. 

Line 1. Read kat instead of xat]. 

Line 3. The line as restored has too many letters compared with the other 
lines as restored. The word ravras may be dropped. 

Line 5. cvA\apBar]ovtwy is not a possible reading since preceding the o is 
the trace of part of a letter that extends below the line. In this hand no stroke 
of v drops below the line. 

Line 8. Read kat epw. instead of HEpw. 


VERNE B. ScHUMAN 
Indiana University 


A Hellenistic Greek Reader: Selections from the Koine of the New Testament 
Period, with Vocabulary and Notes. By E. C. CoLwett and J. R. Mantey. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1939. Pp. 229. $2.00. 

This unpretentious volume is unique in character and fills a real need. 
Students of the New Testament should obtain as soon as possible an impres- 
sion of the Greek in contemporary writings to compare with the familiar 
Christian classics; but few of them do so. Students of classical literature also 
should have a knowledge at least in samples of the later stage of the language. 
Heretofore, no easy method of meeting these needs has been available to the 
student or even to the well-trained teacher. Few libraries provided the full 
texts for the single student, and even if they did he would with difficulty 
venture upon the selection of parts to read. A teacher of a class in Hellenistic 
Greek has provided texts, either of whole authors or of selections, only with 
unconscionable trouble and expense. Now he can put into the hands of his 
pupils in one moderate-priced book a hundred pages of Greek from such 
representative sources as the Septuagint, New Testament, the papyri, Jo- 
sephus, Philo, the Apostolic Fathers, the Acts of Paul, Diodorus Siculus, 
Strabo, and Epictetus. The passages are well chosen, the notes are simple 
and almost exclusively grammatical, the vocabulary is convenient, though of 
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course for advanced students a poor substitute for a dictionary. But the 
volume is not intended for advanced students; it is for those who still have 
trouble enough both with the style and with the vocabulary of such authors 
as these. I find that even those students who have to work long hours with 
this book nevertheless find the selections interesting and the labor rewarding. 
Now that two experienced teachers have done at last what seems so obvious 
and done it by the use of lithoprint process, so simple and inexpensive, one 
greedily hopes that another similar volume will be produced to enrich the 
experience of students still further. 


Henry J. CADBURY 
Harvard University 


The Life and Times of St. Basil the Great as Revealed in His Works. By Mar- 
GARET Mary Fox. (“Catholic University of America Patristic Studies,” 
Vol. LVII.) Washington, D.C., 1939. Pp. 172. $2.00. 

The writer of this dissertation has carefully worked through the letters 
(recently Englished by Professor Defarrari) and some of the homilies and 
ascetic writings of Basil, bishop of Caesarea in Cappadocia (370-79), and has 
classified under various topics items of economic, social, political, and religious 
interest. For an understanding of the meaning and relevance of this material, 
however, the author has depended upon standard secondary works rather 
than upon contemporary sources of the period both literary and monumental. 
This fault of methodology seriously limits the usefulness of the work. For 
what the historian desires is “the life and times”’ of an important area of the 
Roman Empire rather than merely what is “revealed” about it in miscel- 
laneous writings of a single author. Perhaps the most enlightening sections 
of the dissertation are those entitled “Travel,” “Letter Writing,” and “Letter 
Carriers”; the space devoted to these topics is considerably larger than that 
devoted to other topics—except ‘Public Administration.”’ On page 46 coun- 
cils of the fifth century are referred to as fourth century in date. The Bibliog- 
raphy is adequate; but one misses mention of Dr. W. K. L. Clarke’s St. 
Basil the Great (Cambridge, 1913). 


Massey H. SHEPHERD, JR. 
University of Chicago 
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